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Party in Cleveland. 


OHIO WILL UNLOCK THE EAST 


“a 


Insert— 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, president of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in one of her characteristically funny poses. 
Mrs. Charles S. Brooks, chairman of the Cuyahoga Woman Suffrage 

















BIG SUM LEFT 
BY MRS. LESLIE 


Bequest for Suffrage Said to 
Amount to Over Million—Mrs, 
Catt Legatee 








The woman suffrage cause will bene- 
fit by the will of Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
the Baroness De Razus, who died re- 
cently in New York. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
has been notified of her appointment 
in the will as a trustee for a fund to 
be used in the interests of woman sut- 
frage, but she says she had not the 
“remotest idea” how much money had 
been left to her care. 

It is reported that the fund amounts 
to more than $1,500,000. Mrs. Catt, as 
trustee for the fund, is named in the 
will as residuary legatee. 

According to the New York Times, 
Mrs. Catt’s only definite understand- 
ing régarding the suffrage fund is that 
Mrs. Leslie did not provide in her will 
that the money was to go to any par- 
ticular suffrage organization or to be 
used in any specified way. Mrs. Les- 
lie left the money to be used for the 
promotion of Woman suffrage as Mrs. 
Catt’s judgment should direct. How 
or where the money will be used, Mrs. 
Catt will not attempt to decide until 
the will has been admitted to probate. 

“The gift to suffrage is not a stated 
amount, and its value will not be 
known until the taxes and other be- 
quests have been paid, but it will be 
about nine tenths of the estate,” satd 
Mr. L. H. Cramer of New York, a close 
personal friend and adviser of Mrs. 
Leslie, who had charge of her property 
since her husband’s death. He is chief 
executor of the will. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says that 
large bequests to suffrage are not 
unusual. 

“Some years ago Mrs. Sarah Eddy 
of Providence left $40,000 to suffrage— 
$20,000 to Susan B. Anthony, who, 
with the money, had a valuable his- 
tory of the suffrage movement written 
—and $20,000 to Lucy Stone, who used 
it to found The Woman’s Journal,” 
said Mrs. Catt. “Of the $12,000 in the 
treasury of the National Association 
in 1902, $10,000 was a bequest of Dr. 
Elizabeth Hussey of New Jersey and 
a Mrs. Willis of Rochester very recent- 
ly left the Political Equality Club of 


that eity $5,000,” 





PUT IN JAIL FOR 
STREET SPEAKING 


Antoinette Funk Arrested in 
North Dakota and Told Stat- 
utes Are in Safe 








A telegram has just come to the 
effect that Mrs. Antoinette Funk, 
member of the Congressional Com- 
mfttee of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, was arrested last Saturday 
in Minot, North Dakota, for speaking 
in the street for equal suffrage. Mrs. 
Funk was addressing several hun- 
dred harvesters in Minot, when she 
was taken to jail and treated to one 
of the most ridiculous brands of jus- 
tice seen in recent years. 

Mrs. Funk demanded and secured 
immediate trial in the city hall. Her- 
self a lawyer, she challenged the au- 
thorities to produce any statute or 
ordinance which she had violated. 
The authorities replied that the sta- 
tutes were locked up in the safe ana 
could not be produced! 

Mrs. Funk protested that her ar- 
rest for street-speaking was uncon- 
stitutional. The justice fined her five 
dollars, thus establishing a precedent. 
The fine was remitted, but the local 
suffragists are aroused and will ap- 
peal the case. 


WOMAN WINS A 
FEDERAL OFFICE 


Congressman Raker Calls Mrs. 
Adams’ Appointment a Recog- 
nition of Woman Suffrage 








Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams of San 
Francisco was this week appointed 
assistant United States attorney 
there. She is the first woman in the 
United States to occupy such a po 
sition. Representative Raker of Cal- 
ifornia declared he considered the ap- 
pointment a recognition of woman 
suffrage. 

Her appointment was recommend- 
ed by John W. Preston, United States 
attorney for the district of Northern 
California. 

Mrs. Adams is the widowed daugh- 
ter of Hiram P. Abbott, a California 
pioneer of 1849. She was graduated 
from the University of California in 
1904, took a doctor’s degree in law 
in 1912 and the same year was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

In the Wilson campaign Mrs. Ad- 
ams was president of the Women’s 
itate Democratic Olub, 


in Ohio with her husband assisting her. 


Mrs. Julia Jaffray, a Chicago woman voter and judge of elections, charting the Cincinnati campaign for suffrage 
Mrs. Jaffray is a Progressive, while her husband is a Republican. 








swell of popular sentiment count 

for anything, Ohio will be a suf- 
frage State when November is still a 
young month, 

By virtue of the initiative clause 
in the Ohio constitution, a second at- 
tempt is under way to bring political 
equality to the State which is perhaps 
closest identified with the American 
woman's fight for political equality. 
Not only does Ohio’s suffrage history, 
a sixty-four year record, make the 
fight in the Buckeye State noteworthy, 
but Ohio is the frontier of the latter 
day suffrage movement. Just as 
civilization invaded the West, a coun- 
ter tide of democracy has set in from 
West to East, conquering the rock- 
ribbed wilderness of conservatism 
step by step. Equal suffrage already 
has a healthy foothold east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Ohio’s success will bring 
it to the foothills of the Alleghenies. 

Ohio suffragists undertook this 
year’s fight in the belief that Ohio 
voters are more advanced than their 
leaders. The result two years ago, 
when they were beaten by some 
eighty-five thousand votes, was by no 
means discouraging for a first venture. 
They had little hope of organized sup- 
port from either of the older political 
parties, but they reasoned that since 
a quarter million voters had approved 
suffrage at their first contact with the 
question, a much larger number would 
see its justice after two years’ oppor- 
tunity for reflection. 

So far they have had no cause for a 
reversal of this judgment. Both of 
the older parties stood pat on tra- 
ditional policies, but every possible 
evidence that could be expected in the 
way of a strong undercurreng of sen- 
timent in their favor has Keen forth- 
coming. 

The first evidence of this was their 
success in the circulation of an in- 
itiative petition. They needed 104,000 
names to make up the required ten 


I F vim, harmony and rising ground- 


were filed. Best of all was the uni- 
formity of apportionment between the 





different counties of the State, Sixty. 


per cent. of the electorate, and 131,271" 





nine counties furnished their full 
quota of ten per cent., and only four 
counties fell below five per cent. 

If anyone believes that it is an easy 
task to secure the signatures of ten 
per cent. of the male electors of a 
large State, they should try it. The 
mere labor of seeing the voters is 
enormous. Yet it was undertaken by 
inexperienced volunteer workers and 
carried out with thoroughness and ex- 
actness. The filed statement of the suf- 
frage association showed just $312.23 
of expense connected with the peti- 
tion. A men’s organization promoting 
a tax measure confessed to spending 
more than $7,000. 

The intricacies of 


itiative law are many. But one 
person can circulate each peti- 
tion blank, and every’ signature 
must be in the presence of that 


circulator, who must verify them py 


the Ohio in-} 


VIGOROUS FIGHT IN BUCKEYE STATE 


Ohio Ea8tern Frontier of Suffrage Movement—Success Means 
Landslide in 1915, Including New York, Massachusetts, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Others 


of the course. At the west approach 
of the capital the actual presentation 
took place, but there was no one on 
had to receive’ them. Secretary 
Charles H. Graves, of the State De- 
partment, had promised to be there 
from “midnight to midnight” if neces- 


sary to receive the petition. Later he 
experienced a change of heart and 
said that two deputies would take his 
place, but not even an office boy ap- 
peared. The odd scene of suffragists 
filing the petition with themselves was 


enacted; or, rather, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, State President, passed the 
documents across a table to President 


William Oxley Thompson, of the State 
University, and L. J. Taber of the 
State Grange, members of the men's 
committee standing sponsor for the 
petition. 

When the State Department was 


visited a few minutes later, Secretary 





affidavit, properly acknowledged, The | 
chance for technical blunders on tne} 
part of circulators was consideraole. | 
After filing, it was announced by the | 
“antis” that the petition was known to 
contain gross errors, if not frauds, and 
two clever women were set tu work 


to examine the petition and expose its 


falsity. That was two months ago 
and nothing has been heard from 
them yet. Thanks to careful organ- 


ization and thorough instructions, the 
work was completed without one flaw 
that the most careful scrutiny could 
reveal. Not only was it the largest 
petition for suffrage signed by men 
ever secured in one State, but it prob- 
ably represents the high water mark 
of exactness and honesty in the 
American history of the initiative, 
The petition was filed on July 30. 
Not an official representative of the 
State extended the slightest recog 
nition of the event, although it was 
accompanied by a ceremony that had 
been heralded days in advance. Two 
petition bearers representing each 
county in the State, 176 in all, plus 
one man standard-bearer for each 
county, marched arcund the capital 
square at Columbus in the presence 
of a crewd which threnged every inch | 








Graves was closeted in his private 
office and refused to come out. After 
an awkward pause a statistician is 
the office agreed te become respon- 
sible for the petition. Flarlier in the 
day Graves had outdone himself in 
courtesy to a committee ef brewers 
filing a sort ef Medes-and-Persiana 
measure designed te make prohibition 
forever unconstitutional. He had com 
mented with glee upon the size ef the 
brewers’ petition and had called up 
newspaper offices to insure publicity 
for them, but te the wives and 
mothers of Ohie citizens he wag net 
at home. 

Nearly every State official found it 
convenient to be out of town that day, 
since a political campaign was im- 
pending and no small part of the cam- 
paign funds for the older parties are 
derived from liquor sources. But the 
people were there, and more than five 
thousand thronged around the speak- 
ers’ stand in front of the State House 
while Mrs. Upton, Dr. Thompson, Mr. 
Taber, Thomas McNamara and other 
suffrage sympathizers heralded the 
new day that would shortly dawn tsa 
the history of Ohio’s democracy. 

Another rebuff that was rich ta its 

(Centinued en Page $72) 
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THE PAGEANT OF WOMAN 
By S. Gertrude Ford 








Way, make way for the marching 
troops of justice! 
High, yet nigh, gleams the goal that 
shall be won. 
Near we, cheer we, the hope wherein 
our trust is; 
Deep the night of sleep, but we go 
to meet the sun. 
Stay not, stray not! the fight shall 
have its sequel. 
Spin we, win we, 
clothe the free! 
Rate man’s mate as his comrade and 
his equal, 
All ye who call to the race that is 
to be! 


the robes that 


Cede our need, ye who look On these 
our legions— 
Own our throne, in each realm we 
seek to share! 
Art, mill ,and mart, law and lore— 
in all their regions, 
Nigh you, and by you, behold our 
footsteps fare. 
Trade counts the maid in the fore- 
most of her armies; 
Sage, hold thy page for the wom- 
an’s eye to scan! 
Yield we not a field, for in all the 
woman’s charm is, 
Shining by the side of her partner, 
Man. 


Mile on mile we file; through the 
highways still we gather; 
Mass we, pass we, in all our mar- 
shaled might. 
Cede our need! free the mother as 
the father; 
So, only so, shall the race be reared 
aright. 
Freedom our creed; in the battle 
where the dust is 
Palms we see and calms of the 
country that shall be— 
make way for the marching 
troops of justice! 
Man, join the van, 
shall be free! 
—Lyric Leaves. 


Way, 


till the army 


MADE MARKS BUT 
THEY COULD VOTE 


Several Men Put X’s on Petitions 
for Franchise Not Yet Given 
Women 


The story of petition-getting in Ohio 
is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the struggle for women’s enfran- 
chisement. Mrs. Theresa L. Marshall 
of Dayton was one of the leaders. In 
the contest for signatures she ranked 
third, obtaining about a thousand out 
of the whole 6,844 secured in Mont- 
gomery County. She obtained the 
names between 6 and 9 P. M., after 
her household work was done. 

The day following the close of the 
petition work she was visited in her 
home. It was Monday at9 A. M. A 
knock at the rear door brought Mrs. 
Marshall from the basement where 
she with the maid was mopping up the 
floor. Her husband, who is a physician, 
looked well fed. The clothes were al- 
ready on the line. 

“I worked hard to get those peti- 
tions,” replied the energetic worker to 
a query, “to show the men of Ohio 
that their wives and sisters and sweet- 
hearts are as worthy of the ballot as 
they themselves, that they are vitally 
in need of it, that they must have it, 
that they can work for it.” 

Anything that is worth having is 
worth working for, is the philosophy 
of the doctor’s wife. And work she 
did. At the ball parks, places of 
amusement, the movies, on the street 
corners, in the hotels, offices and 
workshops. Her’s was a familiar face 
at the meetings of organized labor, in 
the churches, at the meetings of the 
Socialist local. 

On the petitions which she circulat- 
ed may be found one of the queerest 
conglomerations of names ever se- 
cured by one person on a like event. 
There are signatures in the Hebrew 
style, the flowing caligraphy of the 
Greek and Italian, the formal hand of 
the German, the scrawl of the care- 
free American, the lackadaisical flow 
of the fop, the refined assent of the 
business man and literati. But above 
all, Mrs. Marshall points to the 57 
names of men who favored the suf- 
frage amendment, but who could only 
place his X mark following their 
names. “I pitied those men,” re- 
marked this hustling, homelike lady, 
“for their hearts were right, though 
their education nil, But I pitied a 
thousand times more the 3,000,000 
working women of this country who 
are ag well educated—to say the least 
—who have not even the privilege of 
these untutored men.” 

Other women of the Montgomery 
County Suffrage Association who se- 
cured a large number of names are 
Mrs. Nelle B. Thorne, 600; Miss Car- 
rie Flarida, 675, and Mrs, Nora B&. 
Myers, 400. 


Ais Speed pe 


Ohio is going to win! The onty 
question which confronts the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association is that 
of getting out the vote. Everywhere 
we find that we do not have to con- 
vert the men. The majority of them 
are already for us. There has been a 
great change in sentiment in the last 
two years. This change is part of the 
great wave of suffrage sentiment 
sweeping through the country, and 
perhaps it has been brought about 
more directly by the winning of the 
vote in Illinois than by any other one 
factor. Women whom we could not 
interest before now say, “Oh, yes, I 
will help you. My daughter, or my 
sister, votes in Illinois, and the good 
that the women have done there has 
made us realize how we could handle 
the vote if we had it in Ohio!” 

I, myself, have covered some 30 
counties in the State and gone over 
much of the same ground in which I 
worked in 1912. It is astonishing how 
much easier it is to get local workers, 
and how much more sympathy we find 
among the men. 

The most difficult town I ever 
worked in is Wapakoneta. That town 
gave us only 150 votes in 1912, and we 
could not secure the co-operation of 
the women. This spring women who 


were opposed to suffrage before took 
petitions in that town and secured 
350 signatures. 

In Tuscaraws County, and Coshoc- 
ton County, where my workers have 
recently been, the girls report that it 
is unusual to have more than one 
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OHIO IS GOING TO WIN! 


(By Florence E. Allen, member of the Executive Board of the Ohio Suffrage Association.) 





man in a town say that he is opposed 
to suffrage. These girls make house 
to house canvas, question every man 
accessible, and leave literature, so 
that their work is not casual, but thor- 
ough. These counties lost in 1912. 
Their reversal of sentiment shows 
conclusively the change. The most 
conservative orzanizers we have re- 
port the same conditions,—sympathy 
among the men, and willingness to 
work among the women. 

The most stupendous piece of cam- 
paigning which we have done, and the 
greatest indication of the probability 
of our winning, is the securing of our 
initiative petition. By the Ohio law 
104,000 names were required. These 
104,000 names had to come from at 
least half of the counties of the State. 
There was no county in the State 
which did not send in hundreds of 
, names. Only 4 counties had less than 
/5 per cent. of the total vote at the 
last general election on the petition; 
13 counties had more than 5 per cent., 
/and several of these lacked only a few 
names of securing 10 per cent.; 71 
counties secured over 10 per cent. of 
the total vote at the last general elec- 
j tion as signatures to the suffrage peti- 
tion. The total number of names re- 
turned was 131,300, which is almost 
three times as many as Nebraska se- 
cured, and nearly six times as many 
as Missouri secured. This work was 
done by local women in every county. 
It was directed from the State Head- 
quarters, but the actual getting of the 
signatures was done by women of the 
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county in which they were secured.} 


Old women forced their way through 
blackberry bushes to secure signatures 
from farmers in the fields; delicate 
women went through noisy shops; 
every kind of picnic and convention 
was canvassed, and this work was 
done not by paid employees. 

The other petitions—the wet and 
dry petitions and the tax petition—to 
be voted on this fall were secured 
mainly through paid organizers; men 
were given so many cents a name. 

Practically all of the work on the 
woman suffrage petition was volunteer 
service done by local county women, 
and herein lies the greatest hope for 
our victory, because the women are 
aroused all over the State, and, with 
the change in general suffrage senti- 
ment, the work that is done reaches 
voters as it never did before. 


One sign of the political awakeninz 
is that the girls who are doing suf- 
frage Work have begun to receive 
seeds and congressional literature 
from congressmen and senators. An- 
other sign of our success is in the agi- 
tation of the enemy, who have recent- 
ly tried to capture our expert publicity 
agent, by offering him $1,000 a month 
and unlimited expenses until the cam- 
paign is over. He has not joined 
them, although we are paying him 
less than $100 a month. 


If Ohio wins, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and New Jersey 
will come in in 1915, and the country 
will have carried for suffrage. 








THE WOMEN OF IDAHO AND 


November, 


By such demonstrations of strength, 
the movement toward universal suf- 
fraze is progressing. A majority en- 
dorsement by the Senate should quiet 
any nonsensical notion ‘that woman’s 
plea for the ballot is a mere fad, or 
the activity of publicity seekers. 
Xenia Republican: 

With women voting in a dozen 
States, what party will dare to nomi- 
nate as a candidate for President any 
man opposed to female suffrage, or 
adopt an anti-suffrage platform? And 
with all parties and candidates favor- 
ing the ballot for women, what power 
can prevent votes for women? 
Marion Tribune: 

Whether women are given the right 
to vote by the States, or by the federal 
government, matters little. The intel- 
ligent womanhood of the country is 
equally capable with the men of exer- 
cising the right of franchise, as has 
been demonstrated where they have 
been permitted to vote, and the ballot 
cannot be withheld from them in any 
State much longer. 

Cleveland Press: 


It is precisely to insure love and 
babies that progressive women are out 
for votes. Their love is insecure and 
their babies not adequately protected 
while marriage and wholesome home 
life are denied to millions by poverty 
and uncertainty of employment. 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald: 


A couple of years ago the matter of 
suffrage for women was brought be- 
fore the people in the constitutional 
amendment. Many men voted against 
the proposition then who declare then» 
selves in favor of the plan now. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE WOMEN OF 
THE CAMPAIGN STATES? 


THE WOMEN OF WYOMING?— They’re All Right. 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1869. 

THE WOMEN OF COLORADO?—They’re All Right. 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1893, 





UTAH?—They’re All Right. 


They’ve had the sense to vote since 1896. 

THE WOMEN OF WASHINGTON?—They’re All Right. 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1910. 

THE WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA?—They’re All Right, 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1911. 

THE WOMEN OF OREGON, ARIZONA AND KANSAS?—They’re All Right. 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1912. 


THE WOMEN OF ILLINOIS AND ALASKA?—They’re All Right. 
They’ve had the sense to vote since 1913. 


NOTHING IS THE MATTER WITH THE WOMEN OF OHIO, MISSOURI, NORTH AND SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, NEVADA, MONTANA AND NEBRASKA—You'll have the sense to give them the vote in 


WHAT OHIO EDITORS ARE SAYING 
ABOUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Cleveland Leader: 

The equal suffrage cause loves the 
light. It grows fastest where it gains 
the most publicity. 

McConnellsville Herald: 

The woman suffrage _ resolution 
failed to carry by the required two- 
thirds majority in the Senate. Ohio 
senators were divided, Burton voting 
for it. He is one of the public men 
who grows in your estimation as you 
come to know him better. Let us ten- 
der Senator Burton our thanks. 

Plain City Advocate: 

The real “anti-suffragists” of Ohiv 
are the liquor men, and the reason 
they are opposed to woman suffrage is 
because women do not patronized their 
saloons. 

Cincinnati Times Star: 

Can it be that equal suffrage is not 
going to put an end to bossism? Is 
the “strong man,” like Coughlin or 
Murphy, to exercise a spell over the 
imaginative female mind? Perish the 
thought. 

Norwalk Reflector: 


The time is coming when women 
will have the vote in all matters equal 
with men. 

Bellaire Democrat: 

The influence of the Illinois election 
on other States will be that of inspira- 
tion. It has made Illinois a better 
State, and it will do the same for Ohio. 
Marietta Journal: 

It will strengthen the conviction of 
believers in democracy that the sooner 
the women have a share in deciding 
these questions, the sooner will issues 
affecting the welfare of home and hu- 
Manity be settled according to the 
principles of righteousness and justice. 





—Adapted from Women’s Political World. 
































BAY STATE LABOR 
AGAIN ON RECORD 


Federation Will Help Actively— 
Suffragists at Work on Big 
State Festival 








At the convention in Boston last 
week of the Massachusetts State 
branch, American Federation of La- 
bor, the suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment was again endorsed. Not only 
did the resolution adopted instruct 
the legislative committee of the organ- 
ization to support the proposition to 
the full extent of its power, but it 
went much further and said, “that 
when it has gone through the Legis- 
lature, the legislative committee be 
authorized tu take part in any agita- 
tion which may be started to secure 
the passage of the constitutional 
amendment.” Mrs, Teresa A. Crow- 
ley, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, made a splendid 
speech on the resolution. 

Massachusetts suffragists are bend- 









AUTHOR SOF 
VOTE IN CHICAGO 
Playwright Went Into First 


Ward and Found Coffee and 
Clean Language 





While Eugene Walter, the famous 
playwright, was putting the fina) 
touches to his new melodrama, “The 
Better Way,” he happened, according 
to the Washington Herald, to be in 
Chicago, Ill., when the women of that 
State had their first chance at the 
polls. 

With his characteristic energy and 
eagerness for observation of all 
phases of life, he went back to first 
principles and covered the story as he 
would have done it in.-his old reporto- 
rial days. First of all, he went into 
that part of Chicago which most need- 
ed moral renovation. 

Here is part of the story that he 
wrote: 

“The First ward, for many years 
vice ridden, clogged with the filth of 
ignorance and criminal political man- 
ipulation, ruled by whiskey and para- 
sites, was our stamping ground for the 
beginning of our journey. 

“To make the rounds with the candi- 
date for the board of aldermen on the 
woman's ticket, to compare her frank 
and open face and kindly manner with 
the vicious, sullen resentment of tlie 
representatives of the old school of 
Bath-house John; to see the vile whis- 
key replaced with hot coffee; to be 
free of the noxious odors of blasphemy 
and foul language was to see an indi- 
cation of the progress which the wom- 
en of the future will complete, 

“With the women, fearless in their 
righteousness, determined in their pur- 
poses, gracious in their manner, char- 
itable in their attitude toward those 
who have been less fortunate, carrying 
with them the conviction of great 
altruism and kindness, the old meth- 
ods of oppression, slavery, graft, and 
exploitation must and will evaporate 
as the fog does in the sun. ‘ 

“There was an intuitive, inexplica- 
ble something that seemed to sur- 
charge the atmosphere of those voting 
places and brought the radiance of a 
new epoch and a new beginning and 
undoubtedly in time a new and much 
more desired condition. 

“One could not help but feel it, real- 
ize it, and give thanks for it, and from 
this little beginning in Illinois the in- 
fluence of the woman’s vote will spread 
eastward and southward, until the 
time will come, when, with the same 
persistent methods of battling, she 
will be placed in her proper position 
—the housekeeper of the government, 
and with broom and bucket and brush, 
and a sense of duty, coupled with an 
indefatigable industry, she will, with 
God’s help, put our house in order 
from coast to coast, from the lakes to 
the gulf, and uproot and rid once for 
all the filth and the vice that follow 
the devious trail of political parasites 
and their masters.” 








. 

ing most of their efforts nowadays 
toward the big Bay State Festival, 
which is to be given by the Ways and 
Means Committee at the Copley-Plaza, 
Boston, Nov. 23 and 24. In response 
to the call for aid from the Red Cross, 
it has been voted to give half of the 
proceeds from this festival and from 
the “Ballet of Sylvia,” which will be 
given tater to help alleviate the awful 
conditions resulting from the war in 
Europe. 


An ingenious Massachusetts suf- 
fragist recently posted one of the col- 
ored suffrage maps, published by The 
Woman’s Journal, on the post of her 
front gate as an experiment. She re- 





ports that every passer-by, attracted 
by the bright colors, stopped to look 
and read. She suggested this as an 
easy method of educating voters. 








Population in 1910, 4,767,121. 
Number of electoral votes, 24. 
Number of cities, 81. 
Number of villages, 701. 
Number of farms, 272,045. 
Number of schools, 12,667. 











OHIO—WHAT IT MEANS 


Amount of money spent annually for public schools, $32,455,752.79. 

Chief industries of the State—Agriculture is the basic industry of 
the State and leads in importance. Manufactures in proportion to pro- 
duction are given by the census office in the following order: Iron and 
steel, machine shop and foundry products, meat: packinz, automobiles, 
leather goods, rubber products, ete. Coal is extensively mined and sand- 
stone and limestone quarried. Ohio leads in brick production, 
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BIG PARADE TODAY |C 
IN CLEVELAND 





Women, Dressed in White, Will 
March in Demonstration to 
Fife and Drum 





Cleveland today will be the scene of 
a huge parade for equal suffrage. 
Without bands of music or bright re- 
galia, but simply with a fife and drum 
corps as a more fitting accompani- 
ment, white-clad suffragists will dem- 
onstrate to voters their desire that 
Ohio women be enfranchised. 

Feeling keenly the sorrow and dis- 
tress that the war is bringing in Eu- 
rope, the women have announced that 
they will demonstrate in their public 
appeal for the ballot, “the most funda- 
mental of woman’s instincts, conserva- 
tion of the race, mother-love, peace.” 

It will be a thrilling parade. A very 
efficient committee, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Rufus P. Ranney, chair- 
man, has been working for weeks Per- 
fecting plans that will help to make it 
one of the most effective parades yet 
seen in any State. There will be 
many novel features, not the least of 
which will be the float carrying the 
pioneer members of the suffrage party 
in the State of Ohio, too old to walk, 
and drawn by its youngest members, 
who have banded together in a Junior 
League. 

The parade, which will form be- 
tween East 22d and East 30th streets 
and between Chester avenue and 
Payne court, is to be in four sections: 
an introductory one, showing the 
world-wide and national scope of the 
movement; then the, State section, 
with floats, the different professions 
represented and the main division of 
home-makers; an educational section 
with a pageant and college, camp-fire 
and school delegations; and the last 
section showing the endorsing organi- 
zations. 


STOUT HUSBANDS 
TO BE IN PARADE 


“Well-Fed” Order Will Point 
Moral Today in Cleveland 
Demonstration 








At the Cleveland parade today, one 
branch will contain the order of the 
A. W. F. S. H., which means the As- 
sociation of Well-Fed Suffrage Hus- 
bands. This novel organization was 
founded on the occasion of an infor- 
mal gathering of men sympathizers, 
when it was discovered that the aver- 
age weight of the men was 200 
pounds. This was at once discerned 
to mean that husbands of suffragists 
were unusually robust and well fed, 
and thus were a tribute to the good 
cooking in the homes of the suffrage 
women, There are to be 1,000 men in 
the parade from all parts of the State. 

“We have a woman in our State,” 
said a Cleveland woman, recently, 
“who pays 30,000 good dollars in 
taxes. She has brains and conducts a 
large business. She employs hundreds 
of people, but she hasn’t brains 
enough to take one hundred thou- 
sandth part in deciding the questions 
of the city government. 

“This woman is a widow. 

“Every married man may leave a 
widow before another sun has risen. 
He may not leave her a great fortune, 
but what he does leave will be subject 
to tax, and he will die knowing that 
she will not have one iota of control 
over the amount she contributes. 


MRS. BELMONT TO 
WOMEN VOTERS 


Asks Women in West to Use 
Their Votes for Nation-Wide 
Suffrage 











In behalf of the Congressional Union 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has sent an 
appeal to the women voters in the 
nine suffrage States, asking them to 
cast their votes against the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress in 
those States, owing to the blocking of 
the suffrage amendment in Congress 
by the National Democratic Party. 
She appeals to them to use their vot- 
fng strength to secure the franchise 
for the women of the whole United 
States. She says in part: 

“I, as an unenfranchised woman, re- 
siding in the State of New Fork 
where, under the law, women rank 
with minors, aliens, criminals and 
idiots, send this appeal to you, the 
women of the West, living in an en-| 





pursuit of Louis A. Cuvillier, 
date for the Legislature from the 30th 
Assembly District, the Bronx. 
serving in the Legislature for seven 
years or more, Cuvillier was all but de- 
feated three years ago through the 
persistent efforts of the suffragists in 
New York. 
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UVILLIER SEEMS 
TO BE IMPROVING 


Notorious New York Politician 
Has Changed from Denial to 
Silence 


New York suffragists are again in 
candi- 





After 


During his last campaign the women 


went to battle with such ammunition 
as measured so successfully against 


him that he barely escaped defeat, In 


open-air meetings they told of Cuvil- 


lier’s opposition to the woman’s cause, 
of his efforts to remove women em- 
ployees from the women’s wards of 
asylums for the blind, and of his work 
for a bill to deprive the women of his 
State from their dower rights, through 
claiming that equal rights meant no 
dower. 

“Since that time,” said one of the 
suffrage workers, “Cuvillier has had 





CONVENTIONS 


Announcements of the following 
State conventions have been made: 

Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 

Indiana Equal Suffrage Association, 
Logansport, Oct. 12-14. 

Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, 
Des Moines, Oct. 14-15. 

Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
Portland, Nov. 9. 

Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Traverse City, Nov. 4-6. 

Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Oct. 16-17. 

Women’s Political Union of New 
Jersey, Newark, Oct. 5. 

New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Camden, Nov. 6-7. 

New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, Rochester, Oct. 12-15. 

Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, 
Roanoke, Nov. 9-10. 

National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
12-17. 

(State Associations are requested to 
send in the dates of their coming con- 
ventions.) 











Three hundred thousand Ohio 
vote, 


faster than they can be recorded. 


and mixed associations: 


Columbus Ministerial Union. 


Northeast Methodist Conference 


Cleveland Council of Women 
Toledo Council of Women 
Evangelical Association 
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Christian Endeavor Union 
Federation of Labor 
Daughters of America. 

Ohio Spiritual Association. 


The G. A. R. Department of Ohio 
The Woman’s Relief Corps 


Arizona 
Oregon 


Alaska 


Kansas Utah 


in Illinois. 


* * * * * 


OHIO ENDORSEMENTS 


This estimate is conservative, 
enrolment and the endorsement of organizations. 
has been made for possible duplications. 


The following list of endorsing organizations gives an idea of the 
auxiliary aids which suffrage enjoys. This list embraces men’s, women’s 


The Progressive party, which polled 217,903 votes in 1912. 
The Prohibition pafty, which polled 16,607 votes in 1912. 
The Socialist party, which polled 87,708 votes in 1912. 
Ohio College women, with 200 members present. 


Ohio Sunday School Association. 
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Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Ohio Grange, Patrons of Husbandry 


er 
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The campaign of 1912 was endorsed by: 


The Personal Workers’ League, many thousand strong, 


WOMEN VOTE ON THE SAME TERMS AS MEN IN: 
California 


Women vote for President and for many State and county offices 
Two million women will vote for our next President. 


“Eventually Why Not Now?” 
Vote for the woman suffrage amendment next November. 


women have expressed a desire to 


based upon petition signers, local 
Ample allowance 
New names are coming in 


Members. 
500 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
11,783 
36,000 
43,000 
150,000 
250,000 


ee 


Members. 
1,000,000 
12,000 


Colorado Idaho 
Washington Wyoming 


* * * * 























time to reflect, and the other day 
when I called upon him in his office 
on the 38th floor of the Woolworth 
Building to ask him how he stood on 
the suffrage question, he smiled wanly 
and murmured that he was non-com- 
mittal. Then 1 thanked him politely 
and reminded him that from denial to 
silence was at least progress.” 





franchised State and recognized in 
the community as voting citizens pos- 
sessing equal rights with the men of 
our country ...- 


“As from time immemorial women 
have stood together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, for the betterment of civic con- 
ditions, for reforms that political cor- 
ruption make necessary, for the pres- 
ervation of human life; for high re- 
ligious standards, the protection of the 
home, the uplift of humanity; so now 
we of the East are confident that the 
justice-loving women of the West will 
co-operate in demanding of our Gov- 
ernment the political enfranchisement 
of the women of the United States. It 
is in the power of women to free wom- 
en, the most exalted task the world 
has ever set; and the achievement wi. 
glorify forever the sisterhood of a new 
era which heralds the complete unity 
of the women of the future.” 

Mrs, Belmont has sent the Union a 
check for $3,000 to be used in financ- 
ing the election campaign. 





SUFFRAGE MONEY 
RESCUES BALES 


Women Leaders Help Campaign 
to Relieve Stringency in South- 
ern Cotton Market 








Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president 
of the National Suffrage Association, 
has authorized Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick, treasurer, to invest in Southern 
cotton the fund known as the Anna 
Howard Shaw fund, a small reserve 
fund amounting to $704, which has 
heretofore been held subject to call. 
Mrs. McCormick says the fund will be 
divided up among the fourteen South- 
ern State associations. Each State 
president will receive a check for $50. 
She wiil be authorized to go into the 
open market and buy a bale of cotton 
at ten cents a pound. 





Another movement on foot among 
the suffragists has originated with 
Miss Genevieve Clark, daughter of 
Speaker Champ Clark of Montana, 
who came out for suffrage not long 
ago, and whose whole family are de- 
voted adherents of the woman’s cause. 

Miss Clark’s idea is that there shall 
be a cotton bargain day when 10,000,- 
900 women shall each spend $1 on 


cotton goods and thus relieve the) 


money stringency which is paralyzing 
the cotton-growing manufacturers of 
the country. 


CAMPAIGNS 


From all of the States that vote this 
fall on equal suffrage come encourag- 
ing signs of increased activity and a 
corresponding response from the vot- 
ers, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, 
North and South Dakota and Missouri, 
in addition to Ohio, are the key States 
this fall, and are all as important to 
the West as Ohio is to the East. 


ISSUE A DAILY 
FOR STATE FAIR 


Montana Suffragists Have Gala 
Week and Parade — Congres- 
sional Candidates Favor 











All of last week was a gala one for 
suffrage in Montana. At the State 
Fair in Helena they got out a daily 
paper, The Suffrage Daily News, and 
on Friday, Woman’s Day, held a suf- 
frage parade. After the parade a gen- 
eral mass meeting was held in the 
Auditorium, with Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 
president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, as the 
principal speaker. 

“March in the suffrage parade,” was 
their slogan, “it will be something to 
tell about in years to come, ‘Yes, I 
marched in the only suffrage parade 
ever seen in Montana, We never had 
to parade but once, for the Montana 
men gave us the vote November 3, 
1914,’” 





Every candidate for Congressman in 
Montana is an open and enthusiastic 
advocate of votes for women. 


HELD TRAIN FOR 
HER TO SPEAK 


Dakota Men Made Train Wait 
Quarter Hour While Dr. Shaw 
Talked Suffrage 











In the Dakotas the campaign moves 
apace. Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Clara Dar- 
row, President of the North Dakota 
Votes for Women League, have just 
made a most successful campaign trip 
through North Dakota. There have 
been bands, parades, delegations of 
school children with flowers, dinners, 
luncheons, and at least three meetings 
a day with crowded houses every- 
where. At all the large towns, where 
j it is impossible for Dr. Shaw to find 
| time to hold a meeting, she was 
| obliged to come to the back platform 
| and speak for the few minutes the 
| train was in the station. In one place 
| the men of the town insisted that the 
| train should be held while she went to 
the freight house to make a fifteen- 
minute speech. 

Mrs. Catherine Wauzh McCulloch cf 
‘Chicago is to assist in the Nebraska 


and North Dakota campaigns. 


‘NEVADA MEN TO 
HELP CAMPAIGN 


Form League at Reno—Suffra- 
gists Supply Visitors to State 
Fair with Rainbow Fliers 














A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage in Nevada was organized re- 
cently at a large and representative 
meeting at the home of Mr. George H. 
Taylor in Reno. Professional men, 
business men and_ representatives 
from the trades unions were all pres- 
ent and united in their determination 
to assist the women in gaining the 
franchise. Judge William P. Seeds 
was elected president, the Rev. Harry 
Sheldon secretary, and Mr. George H. 
Taylor treasurer of the league. Mr. 
Robert M. Price and Mr. S. W. Bel- 
ford were chosen to serve On an ex- 
ecutive committee, together with the 
officers. Eight vice-presidents were 
elected and a motion carried to have 
two vice-presidents from every county 
in the State, since the league intends 
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Montana, Dakotas, Nevada, Missouri and Nebraska All 
Look Good 





to be State-wide in its activity, The 
league will shortly issue an appeal to 
every voter in the State to give Neva- 
da women “a’square deal” on Novem- 
ber 3. 

The people attending the State fair 
were well supplied with suffrage liter- 
ature by the Reno suffragists. Every 
day the women, with their packages 
of “rainbow fliers,” were to be found 
at the race track and at the pavilion 
and everywhere the crowds gathered. 
When one man jestingly asked as he 
took a leaflet, “What is this—a breaa 
ticket?” a quick-witted little suffragist 
replied, ‘No. Food for thought; that’s 
ali.” 





Miss Margaret Foley and Mrs. Laura 
Gregg Cannon have been drawing 
large audiences. Dr. Shaw was to 
start her campaign in Elko Oct. 1. 
Among other speakers going to Neva- 
da are Jane Addams, Mrs, Antoinette 
Funk, Mrs. Percy Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consumers’ League of New 
York City, and Miss Mary Bulkley of 
Hartford, Conn. 


MISSOURI LABOR 
ENDORSES CAUSE 


State, Although Sixth in Wealth, 
Is Thirty-Second in School 
Efficiency 








Woman suffrage was again indorsed 
in Missouri by the State Federation 
of Labor at the recent convention in 
Hannibal. There was no opposition. 

Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Equal Suffrage 
Association, is keeping up her tireless 
speaking tour. Dr. Sophonisba Breck- 
inridge, of the University of Chicago, 
will speak in Kansas City next week, 
and Dr. Anna H. Shaw will be in Mis- 
souri from Oct. 12 to Oct. 20. Requests 
for Dr. Shaw's time are coming in by 
the hundred. 

“The situation in Missouri is both 
interesting and unique,” says Miss 
Jane Thompson, National Field Secre- 
tary, who has been campaigninz there, 
and who is herself a Missouri woman. 
“Four years ago, when the present 
State organization was formed, it was 
almost impossible to find any one who 
believed, much less who would 
work. But the progress that has been 
made since is a perfect source of won- 
der to me,” 

Missouri, although the sixth State 
in the Union in wealth, stands thirty- 
second in the efficiency of her schools 
on the list compiled by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Every one of the 
States that has equal suffrage ranks 
above her. In the six States that 
stand first on the list some form of 
woman suffrage prevails, the most 
sommon, of course, being school suf- 
frage. Is there a connection? Women 
have not even school suffrage in Mis- 
souri, 


SUFFRAGE FIELD 
DAY IN NEBRASKA 


Women Plan to Have Meetings 
in Every Precinct in State on 
October Third 


one 








October third is to Suffrage 
Field Day in Nebraska. It is hoped 
that there will be a meeting in every 
precinct in the State. 
ties auto tours, covering several 
places, will be made. “Bring out three 
points,” are the instructions to work- 
ers; “Show that this is suffrage year 
in Nebraska. Show how to vote for 
our amendment, 306. Get volunteers 
for work at the polls on Election day.” 

October 4 has been declared Peace 
Sunday by President Wilson, but in 
Nebraska it will also be Suffrage Sun- 
day, for all pastors are asked to de- 
vote part of the sermon to equal suf- 
frage. 


} 
be 


In some coun- 








A resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Union 
of Woman’s Suffrage deprecates “all 
speech and writing” tending to stir up 
vengeance against the people of na- 
tions with which Great Britain is at 
war. “Judgment should be suspend- 





ed,” it adds, “until there is opportu- 
nity of subjecting alleged instances of 
fiendish cruelty and barbarity to care- 
| ful inquiry.” 





“In the Adirondacks,” says Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, President of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, “is a woman of wealth who 
sends her own motor bus to meet 
trains and convey travelers wherever 
they wish to go. Inside the bus are 
posters and leaflets on ‘Votes for 
Women.’ Every passenger feels that 
out of courtesy at least he is bound to 
think of the subject so cleverly placed 





before him,” 
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THE DAY OF PRAYER 


President Wilson has appointed October 4 as a day of 
prayer for peace. All over our country deep and earnest pray- 
ers will go up that the terrible carnage now raging in Europe 
may be brought to an end. But we should work as well as 
pray. A little girl was much distressed because her brother 
persisted in setting traps for the birds. At last she confided 
to her Sunday school teacher that she had made the traps a 
subject of prayer, and that she was sure no more birds would 
be caught in them. ‘What did you say in your prayer?” asked 
the teacher. ‘First, I asked the Lord not to let the birds get 
caught in the traps,” answered the little girl. ‘Then I asked 
the Lord to destroy the traps; and then I went and kicked the 
traps all to pieces!” 

We should work with all our might to make it impossible 
for people hereafter to be caught in the terrible trap of in- 
ternational war, into which the nations of Europe have suddenly 
fallen, and into which our own country may yet be plunged 
some day before we know it. And, as one measure that will 
help to promote “peace onsearth, good will to men,” let us 
work harder than ever before to secure for the mothers of the 
race a voice in the decision of public affairs. 

The Cleveland Press says*that a man on the crowded plat- 
form of a street car remarked the other day, “It’s all up with 
woman suffrage in Ohio this fall!” 

“How do you figure that out?” demanded a bystander. 

“With this war on in Europe, do you suppose there’s a 
man in this State who doesn’t see how ridiculous it would be 
for women to have a vote. Why should anyone have a vote who 
can’t fight for the country if need be?” 

“That's the argument this war is knocking deader than a 
door nail,” answered his more clear-sighted neighbor. “Women 
don’t go on the battlefield and fight, but they do stay at home 
and wage a battle against poverty, suffering and bitter grief. 
They harvest the crops and care for the children who later 
must fill the places of the men mowed down in battle. I sup- 
pose it is your idea that it’s all right for men who have a vote 
to force a war in which women and children suffer most. But 
I don’t think so. A big peace movement is under way now. 
The world is getting ready to melt up its armaments. The 
vetes of the women are going to help us do it, and you can 
bet your life I'm going to give them the ballot to do it with!” 

A. &. B. 


OHIO OUTLOOK GOOD 


Ohio has a good chance to win, in the opinion of Mrs, Belle 
Case La Follette, who, with Mrs. Glendower Evans, has lately 
taken part in 64 Chautauqua debates with Miss Lucy Price, 
mostly in that State. 

“As we rode back and forth over the State, the impression 
«grew on me that a more uniformly prosperous, a more truly 
home-making, home-loving people, could not be found anywhere 
on the face of the earth,” she writes in La Follette’s Magazine. 
“The farms with their orchards and wood lots and stretches of 
standing corn, and fields of yellow grain in the shock, spoke of 
plenty. Most of the towns have a touch of history and the mel- 
low look of early Middle West settlement. Noble shade trees 
and flowers and gardens and a general air of comfort and hap- 
piness are common to the dwelling places. Our audiences were 
the kind of people you call the salt of the earth; intelligent, 
earnest, thoughtful. . . There is good reason to believe that 
the suffrage amendment can be carried in Ohio at the coming 
election. They need money and workers. Send your contribu- 
tion, large or small, to Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. This 
broad-minded, unselfish woman has been working all her life for 
the cause. Very likely some day the women of her State wiil' 
build her a monument. But oh, how much better to carry Ohio 
for woman suffrage in November!” 
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The most important thing that the women of California 
have done has been to raise the level of suffrage itself. As a 
class they have shown themselves essentially intelligent. 





An Ohio professor has called attention to an important 
aspect of the suffrage question that is often overlooked. In an 
article on “The Economic Importance of the Extension of the 
Suffrage,” C. C. Arbuthnot, Professor of Economics at the West- 
ern Reserve University, sets forth the solid benefits which the 
right to vote has brought to poor men, to working men, to the 
“plain people” of the United States. 

In the early days of the republic the ballot was limited by « 
property qualification. Men without property were at a dis. 
advantage before the law in a hundred ways. Prof. Arbuthnot, 
with a wealth of historical research, shows how the extension ot 
the suffrage led to the redress of a whole series of grievances 
under which the poor had been the chief sufferers. 

In the first place, it brought about the general establishment 
of free public schools. In Massachusetts, 200 years after its first 
settlement, most of the people were still dependent upon private 
schools for their elementary education. In Rhode Island it was 
not until 1828 that a law providing for free public schools was 
placed on the statute book to stay, and outside of Providence 
it remained a dead letter till after the extension of suffrage to 
poor men which followed “Dorr’s rebellion.” In New York City, 
in 1829, there were only 10,000 children in public schools, as 
against 17,500 fh private schools and 24,000 not in school at all. 
An appeal for an increase of taxation was made on the ground 
that schools “should be open to all, not as a matter of charity, 
but of common right." Pennsylvania long clung to the idea of 
making parents pay for their children’s education if they could, 
and furnishing free schooling only to the very poor. Hence a 
taint of pauperism attached to the free schools, and parents 
kept their children away rather than expose them to humilia 
tion. A workingmen’s meeting in Philadelphia in 1829 declared: 
“No systém of education which a free man can accept has yet 
been established for the poor, whilst thousands of dollars of 
public money have been appropriated for building colleges and 
academies for the rich.”” In Delaware, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, the situation was much the same. “At the end of the twen- 
ties practically every workingmen’s meeting from Albany to 
Charleston passed resolutions in which a demand for education 
al reform was given a prominent place.” Philanthropists helped, 
but “the force behind the demand for a democratic system of 
free public schools in this country has been the ballots in the 
hands of the class who felt in themselves the imperative need 
of an equal opportunity of education. The whole movement for 
popular education was so closely connected with the extension 
of the suffrage that the most cautious need have no hesitancy 
in describing their relation as cause and effect.” 

The extension of suffrage to poor men brought about also 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. “For the smallest 
debt possible, though it were but a cent, the debtor could be 
cast into jail until the sum was paid. Here he was thrown 
among the worst criminals.” In prison he had to depend for 
his food and elothes upon his friends or upon charity. In 1816 
in New York City 1894 imprisoned debtors would have starved 
to death but for the kindness of the Humane Society. “In 
Boston, between January, 1820, and April, 1822, 3492 persons 
were imprisoned for debt; 2000 of them owed less than $20. 
One woman owed $3.60, and for this sum had been dragged from 
her home and two children under three years of age.” In Phila- 
delphia in 1831 a man was sent to prison for a debt of two cents. 

A. 8. B. 


—_—— 


WOMEN AND WORKERS 


Prof. Arbuthnot shows also how the plain people by their 
votes got rid of an oppressive militia system which bore hard on 
the poor but allowed a rich man to buy himself off; how they 
secured liberal homestead laws, permitting actual settlers to 
take up land on easy terms; and how the workingmen protected 
themselves from being swindled by contractors and builders 
through the enactment of a mechanics’ lien law and other labor 
legislation. 

“Under the title of labor legislation,” says Prof. Arbuthnot, 
“ig included a great mass of statutory enactments, creating labor 
bureaus, providing for factory inspection, for guards around 
dangerous machinery, for sanitation, for ventilation, for restric- 
tion of hours in dangerous trades, exempting wages from at- 
tachment, defining employers’ liability, providing for workmen’s 
compensation for injuries, and in a vast number of other ways 
giving advantages to the wage-earner. In gaining all these, the 
workingman with the ballot in his hands has been the substan- 
tial force. Legislators listen to the voice of the people when 
they are able to speak at the polls. No one can believe that the 
gains made by the workingmen through legislation would have 
come as fast or gone as far if they had not been given the 
suffrage.” 

Anti-suffragists often claim that the ballot has done little 
or nothing for working men, and hence cannot be expected to 
do much for working women. Miss Heloise Hersey of Boston, in 
a public address against equal suffrage, went so far as to say 
that she thought working men in America would be better off 
if they had no votes, “because then their employers would feel 
a sense of chivalry toward them.” Prof. Arbuthnot says: 

“There is no way to remove abuses like putting power into 
the hands of those who suffer from them. The ballots of the 
enfranchised workers, combined with those of the reform ele- 
ment, were sufficient to secure for the workers much that was 
helpful. A simiiar result would follow the grant of votes to 
women. What the public-spirited men cannot get now for wo- 
men would be brought into existence if these men’s votes were 
reinforced by women’s ballots. No lifetime of wheedling per- 
suasion will have to be spent to gain what women need, and 
what the whole race needs because of its vital effect on women. 
There would be in the ballot a great power for the improve- 
ment of the general conditions for women as there was for 
raising the standard for working men.” A. 8. B. 


A PERSON OR A CIPHER 


A fatherly.educator, who was imported to make the graduat- 
ing address at a girls’ school, saw fit to condemn the entrance 
of women into commercial, professional and public activities. 

“You should be in the home,” he told his hearers, “attend- 
ing to the children.” 

A member of the class obtained leave to ask a question. 
“Whose home do you mean?” she queried, “and what children?” 














WOMEN DO VOTE 


Women today have the right to vote in many different 
parts of the civilized world. They not only have it, but use it 

In the presidential election of 1912 there were 24,773,583 men 
over 21 years of age in the non-suffrage States of the Union. 
Of these, 13,521,899 voted, or 54.5 per cent. In the six suffrage 
States, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington and Cali- 
fornia—the only States where women could vote for President 
in 1912—there were 3,253,443 men and women over 21 years of 
age. Of these 1,514,643 voted, or 46.6 per cent. Between the 
proportion of men voting in the male suffrage States and the 
proportion of all adults voting in the equal suffrage States, 
there was a difference of only 8 per cent. Either the women 
voted almost as generally as the men, or the men in the suf- 
frage States voted much more generally than the men in the 
non-suffrage States. There is no escape from this conclusion. 
The figutes are taken from wholly impartial sources—the 
United States census and the New York World Almanac. 

. A. S. B. 


THE “STAY-AT-HOME” VOTE 


The anti-suffragists suy: One of our greatest problems tis 
the stay-at-home vote, i.e., the men who will not go to the 
polls. In the suffrage States a smaller proportion of women 
than of men vote. T'o give the ballot to women would increase 
the proportion of tie stay-at-home vote, therefore women should 
not be allowed to vote. 

One of the greatest problems of every church is the stay- 
at-homes—the people who will not go to church. The propor- 
tion of these is larger among men than among women. There- 
fore, if the anti-suffrage argument were sound, it would be of 
benefit to a church to forbid men to attend; because in that 
case a larger proportion of those entitled to attend would 
actually be found in their seats. 

Everybody can see the folly of this reasoning when applied 
to the church. To attain its greatest success, the church must 
reach and interest the largest possible number of persons. Even 
though the men are in a minority, it is better for a church 
to have some men than none at all. They not only swell the 
numbers, but they contribute the masculine point of view. They 
also add to the working force of the church. | 

It is just so with republican government. To attain its 
greatest success it must enlist the interest of the largest pos- 
sible number of citizens, and bring out on election day the full- 








where both men and women vote, there is a larger and fuller 
expression of public epinion than there would have been without 
the women. At the presidential election of 1912, only a little 
over a quarter of the total adults in the non-suffrage States 
registered their opinion at the polls, as compared with nearly 
half of the total adults in the suffrage States. 

The same thing may ‘be illustrated by concrete instances. 

A number of representative California women drew up and pub- 
lished in the Woman’s Bulletin of Los Angeles for December, 
1913, the statistics of the exact vote cast by men and women 
in a large number of cities and towns at the election last pre- 
ceding. The figures were compiled from the official records 
in the offices of the city and county clerks. Wherever the sex 
of the voter was doubtful, they gave the men the benefit of the 
doubt. That is, if the name was entered as J. Smith, they 
assumed that J stood for John and not for Jane. In Los An- 
geles the vote stood, men, 52,731, women, 37,100; in San Diegu, 
men, 9,961, women, 6,017; in Santa Ana, men, 2,144, women, 
1,394; Redondo Beach, men, 590, women, 376; Berkeley, men, 
4,874, women, 3,702; San Buenaventura, men, 801, women, 587; 
Pasadena, men, 5,872, women, 5,202; South Pasadena, men, 994, 
women, 922; Santa Monica, men, 1,511, women, 1,134; San 
Gabriel, men, 238, women, 151; Sierra Madre, men, 219, women, 
175; Santa Barbara, men, 2,404, women, 1,999. There was evi- 
dently a much larger and fuller representation of the public at 
the polls than there would have been without the women. 
_. Even in San Francisco, a city where the vicious interests 
are strong, where a big majority was cast against the adoption 
of the suffrage amendment, and where the women’s vote has 
been smaller in proportion than elsewhere, the feminine view- 
point has been found of value. Although a great many San 
Francisco women failed to vote, enough of them voted to recat 
Judge Weller, whose official conduct had become a scandal; to 
defeat the notoriously corrupt Senator Eddie Wolfe; and to 
secure the cleaning up of the “Barbary Coast.” 

San Francisco also illustrates the fact that the danger of 
the “stay-at-home” vote depends upon whether it is the de- 
sirable or the undesirable vote that stays at home. With men, 
everywhere, it is more apt to be the desirable vote. With 
women it is usually the undesirable vote. In those dis- 
tricts of San Francisco where the vicious elements and the 
very ignorant elements congregate, hardly any women register 
or vote. The College Equal Suffrage League of California points 
this out in an article published in the New York Evening Post 
of Feb. 7, 1913. A communication from the same league in the 
Woman’s Journal of Nov. 2, 1912, says: “The registration of 
‘bad’ women in California has amoanted to practically nothing.” 
It has been said that women’s small school vote shows they 
would not use the full ballot if they had it. In Kansas, Color- 
ado, Washington and Oregon, women had had the school ballot 
for many years before they gained the full ballot. Their school 
vote was small. Now that they have the full ballot, they are 
voting in large numbers. In every State where the school officers 
are chosen at a separate election, the men’s vote at the school 
elections is extremely small. Every practical man knows that 
the small elections call out a small vote, the large elections a 
large vote. . A. S. B. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


To tell an educated thinking woman that she is “repre- 
sented” by man on election day is to raise two questions in her 
mind. Is any particular man voting with special regard for her 
welfare?’ Is he voting for or against the thing that she would 
vote for? Uncertainty as to the way they are “represented” 
inclines many women to take the trouble to do their own voting. 








Prof. Wiliam Roscoe Thayer, head of the department of his- 
tory at Harvord, dealt with the suffrage question from an his- 
torical standpoint in a recent address, and drew the conclusion 
that the denial of votes to women was a relic of barbarism, , 
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LIKE A CERTAIN RACCOON 


A certain raccoon, well known to fame, preferred to come 
down rather than risk a shot from Davy Crockett’s rifle. This 
was not an instance of self-sacrifice on the part of the raccoon, 
but a triumph for Davy Crockett’s marksmanship. 

Davy Crockett is like the suffragists. He really shot that 
varmint without even pulling the trigger, and women have been 
potentially voting and making laws in Ohio for some years past, 
not at school*elections alone, nor by “indirect influence,” which, 
atcording to the anti-suffragists, the womanly woman is sup- 
posed to wield over her husband or sweetheart just prior 10 
his visits to the ballot box. : 

As a matter of fact, for some years women have been poten- 
tially making laws through the aid of those interests that were 
most afraid of the results of woman suffrage. The liquor inter- 
est, for example, knows what it has done to womanhood and has 
a livély mental picture of what woman may do to it, if she gets 
a chance. The business of the liquor contingent has, therefore, 

been to remove every possible argument for woman suffrage— 
by anticipating legislation which women would demand if en- 
franchised. Ohio’s laws with regard to womanhood conse- 
quently compare favorably with those of other States. 
But Ohio women are not fooled. They know that the “inter- 
ests” have not helped womanhood for mere love of the home 
and woman. They love it about as much as the raccoon loved 


Davy Crockett. 





CLEANLINESS, NOT DEFILEMENT 


A group of Ohio suffragists, not long ago, engaged a parlor 
in a Columbus hotel for a conference. Their orders, as trans- 
mitted to the chief deckhand who attends to such things in a 
hotel merely called for preparations for a political conference, 
without mentioning the sex of the conferences. 

He began by taking up the carpet. The chairs he fur- 
nished were the plainest in the house. An ample spittoon stood 
close to each chair. Matches and ash-receivers adorned the 
center table and the buffet waiter was told to be on the alert. 

When the women arrived, among them several of the most 
refined and motherly matrons of Columbus, they could not help 
smiling at the preparations. But the buffet waiter and the 
cigar clerk did net smile. 

Many men fear that when women get the vote they will be 
defiled by the political atmosphere, but it does not work that 
way in the States where women are enfranchised. Women 
voters are responsible for a general cleaning up of the polls. 
They bring cleanliness instead of taking on defilement. 

Thirty years ago the average business office was an institu- 
tion run by men only. It was unsightly, dusty, unsavory. The 
typewriter was invented and the woman stenographer followed 
it. Today no more immaculate furnishings exist than those in 
a strictly modern office. 

Woman will civilize politics just as she has civilized the 
business office. Man himself does not know how he despises 
his native untidiness until he sees woman in the center of it. 








A CONTRAST 


The Bellefontaine Examiner of Ohio said recently: “A 
striking object lesson was afforded on the Logan County Fair 
grounds on Thursday. It was one that the Bellefontaine suf- 
fragists could have pointed out to advantage if they had had an 
audience ai the time. 

“The headquarters of the Woman's Franchise League was 
the place. On the inside was a Bellefontaine woman taxpayer 
and her duty was to give suffrage literature to the passers-by. 
On the outside, childishly displaying a glittering ring he nad 
bought for ten cents and admired greatly, was a middle-aged 
man, a ward of the Logan County Infirmary. The man has the 
right to the political and inestimable right of suffrage and ex- 
ercises it regularly, but the woman, no matter what momentous 
question is to be settled at the polls, has no right to a voice 
in the matter. She may only abide by the decision of men, 
however vitally the issue at stake may concern her. She is a 
taxpayer. She reads and is informed while the man who can 
brush past her and drop his ballot in the box is a penniless 
dependent, who hasn’t the slightest conception of the men or 
measures represented by the ticket he is voting. After casting 
his ballot he turns away and goes back to the infirmary!” 





WORK FOR PREVENTION 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead makes an appeal to the women of 
America in behalf of peace. She says that war can be prevented 
without any miraculous change in human nature; it is only nec- 
essary to begin in time. Paris and Berlin never have such con- 
flagrations as the Salem fire, because they prepared in time 
against them. Measures should be taken in advance against the 
far worse conflagration of war. At present, “350,000,000 people 
who did not want to fight are now generating misery, rancor 
and degradation. . . . What else could be expected when a 
million dollars have been spent to secure peace by armaments 
to every dollar spent in showing how to secure peace by co- 
operation?” 

World organization as a safeguard against precipitate action 





A CHANGE COMING 


. oO 
All wideawake men and women are interested in the devel 
opment of womankind. if we give due consideration to the 
psychological side of life, we find that the mother determines 
what the race shall be, If the mother is to live in a restricted 
world, the average human being will never be fitted for any- 
thing lore than a small place in the world’s doings. 
The argument, “Woman's place is in the home,” is mere 
evasion. The more a woman's brain is developed and the more 
interests she has in life, the better she is qualified to make a 
real home and the more intelligent the future generations will 
be. 
For ages, mentally and spiritually, the average woman has 
been a “shut-in” and the time has come when the conditions 
are going to be changed:—Record, New London, Ohio. 





DOES SHE DESERVE IT? 


The suffrage movement began when some woman learned 
the alphabet, said Thomas Wentworth Higginson. According to 
this, Ohio is the pioneer suffrage State, for higher education for 
women in Ohio dates from 1832, when Catherine Beecher opened 
a school in Cincinnati. A year later, Oberlin college, the first 
co-educational college in the world, was established in a humble 
way, and in 1847 gave Lucy Stone as a college graduate to the 
suffrage world, besides starting Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
upon her career in professional life in 1850. 

Ohio’s first woman's rights conference, and the second in 
the history of the movement, was held at Salem, Columbiana 
County, April 19 and 20, 18%. Betsy M. Cowles presided. The 
vice-presidents were Lydia B. Irish, Harriet P. Weaver and Rana 
Doty. Caroline Stanton, Ann Eliza Lee and Sallie B. Grove were 
secretaries and the business committee consisted of J. Elizabeth 
Jones, Josephine 8. Griffing, Mariana Johnson, Esther Lukens 
and Mary H. Stanton. A memorial to the Constitutional Con- 
vention ,of 1851 elicited comment from constitutional delegates 
which was dropped: from the record on motion, “because it was 
so low and obscene.” But one veice is recorded as speaking in 
favor of the suffrage proposal in the convention, that of Dr. 
Norton S. Townsend of Lorain County. Seven votes were re- 
corded in its favor. 

However, the publicity attending this pioneer suffrage gath- 
ering was large and favorable, both in America and Europe. 
The following year a conference was held at Akron, where So- 
journer Truth, that strange obscure spiritual genius seems to 
have furnished the headlines for the occasion. Being a negress 
and an ex-slave, timid delegates sought to prevent her from 
taking the rostrum. Maria L. Giddings, daughter of Joshua Gid- 
dings. ruled otherwise from the chair, and Sojourner Truth cap 
tured the entire assemblage with her matchless eloquence, 
Conferences were held at Massillon in 1852 and Cleveland in 
1853, the latter being national in its character. Annual meet- 
ings and considerable effective agitation continued until the 
war. In 1857 the agitation bore fruit in laws materially im- 
proving the legal status of women. 

In 1869, with the aid of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony, a suffrage society was formed at the home of Israel 
Hall in Toledo, which lives today as the oldest suffrage organi- 
zation in the world. Lucretia Mott, who visited Toledo often, 
is credited with having planted much of the seed there. In 
the same year, the American Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed in Cleveland, under the leadership of Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, the mother of woman’s clubs, and Dr. Hannah M. Tracy 
Cutler. 

Toledo women conducted a test of their legal right to vote 
in 1872, just as Susan B. Anthony did in Rocnester, N. Y., the 
same year. From that time the movement never lost impetus 
in Ohio although commanding comparatively little general at- 
tention. Among the sterling characters developed in this era 
were Sarah M. Perkins, whose daughter, Prof. Emma M. Perkins 
of Western Reserve University, is. still active in the work; 
Frances M, Casement of Painesville, Elizabeth Coit of Columbus, 
mother of Stanton Coit who organized England's first men’s 
league for suffrage and Belle Coit Kelton, now identified with 
the Franklin County Association in official capacity, Rosa L. 
Segur, Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader and Mrs. Louisa Southworth of 
Cleveland. 

During the State Presidency of Mrs. Caroline McCullough 
Everhard of Massillon, school suffrage became a fact in Ohio. 
This was made possible by the fact that school offices had been 
adjudged as entirely removed from the constitutional restric- 
tions upon Office holding. 

The movement which started in 1869 for a national suffrage 
amendment assumed a hopeful phase in 1890 through the efforts 
of an Ohio congressman, Hon. Ezra Taylor of Warren. The 
house judiciary committee brought in a favorable report on the 
proposal. His efforts are perpetuated in the activities of his 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Ohio has kept the flag flying. She must win. She deserves 





it! 





‘It is deeply significant that practically every young woman 
is a suffragist, and that nearly every anti-suffragist has passed 
her forty-fifth birthday, And suffragists who are gray headed 
are those women who are young in mind. Their brains are still 
capable of taking new impressions. They can still change their 





is what is needed, in Mrs. Mead’s opinion. She would have 
women question candidates for office as to whether they favor 
it, and in the meantime back up President Wilson’s efforts for 
world peace, and “besiege Washington to permit of no more new 
armaments, at least until this War of Fear created by huge 
armaments is over. . . If America does not learn the true 
lesson of this War of Fear, our women will share the common 
guilt, and their children later reap another bloody harvest.” 





It is amusing to watch Mrs. Humphry Ward, the anti-suf- 
fragist, trying to slip down from an untenable position by sug- 
Scsting to the suffragists that she will help them to get votes in 
the proposed Federal Parliaments (the Home Rule Parliaments 
of Ireland, Scotland and Wales) if they will promise, like good 
Lttle girls, not to ask any more for an imperial vote. It is rather 
like telling a child that she may have one lump of sugar if she 
promises not to ask for any more. No, Mrs. Ward, it is too late 
to beg for terms when you see you must soon be beaten in any 
case—London Daily Herald. 


\ 


opinions, get a broader view and a new outlook, and as long as 
we can do that we are young, no matter how many years have 
passed over our heads.—Dorothy Dix. 





U. S. Senator Thompson of Kansas in his speech in the 
U. S. Senate told of this incident, which happened at the time 
of the passage of the municipal woman suffrage bill in Kansas 
in 1887: “A petition against the bill was sent in, supposed to 
have been signed by 19 women of Independence, stating in 
effect that women had all the rights they wanted. On tke morn- 
ing when it was considered, a large bouquet of ‘flowers was 
placed on the desk of Senator R. M. Pickler, a leader of the 
opponents of woman suffrage. On a card attached to the bouquet 
was written: ‘From the women of Kansas who do not wish to 
vote. History honors the man who dares do what is right.’ 
When the discussion was over, it was finally discovered that no 
woman had anything whatever to do with sending the flowers, 
but that they were purchased and presented by the liquor inter 


ests.” . 








| WOMEN’S VOTE GROWS 


It is said that women will soon lose their interest in the 
ballot when it ceases to be “a new toy.” In Australia, women 
had their first chance to vote at a national election in 1903. In 
hat year, 359,315 women voted; in 1906, 431,033; and in 1910, 
601,946. The percentage of the possible voters who actually 
vote has grown steadily, among both men and women. In the 
elections for the House of Representatives of Federated Austra- 
lia, the percentages were as follows* 





Date. Males. Females, Total. 
ae Svat 56.47 43.50 50.27 
| eT re 57.36 44.81 51.48 
es ere 68.12 56.93 62.80 
ES re 78.22 71.54 74.88 


In New Zealand, the women’s vote has increased at each 
triennial election. In 1893, 90,290 women voted; in 1896, 108,- 
783; in 1899, 119,550; in 1902, 138,566; in 1905, 175,066; in 1908, 


190,114; and in 1911, 221,858. (New Zealand Year Book.) These 
figures speak for themselves. A. 8. B. 
*The Effects of Woman Suffrage in Australia, in Votes for Women, 


Jan. 23, 1914. 


WHAT IS POLITICS? 


By John Graham Brooks 








By nothing have we been more deluded and blinded than 
by the traditional interpretation of what politics means, It is 
really something very simple. People are everywhere finding 
out that their single strength is too weak. They have to group 
themselves and make certain regulations for protection; and 
that is politics. Are women less concerned than men in having 
clean streets, decent sewers, untainted milk, good schools, 
charities properly administered, hospitals put on a proper foot- 
ing? Yet we cannot have to do with any of these things with- 
out taking part in politics, pure and simple. 





One thing is borne in upon the philosophical, or sociological, 
observer with telling force—the latter-day feminist movement 
has no leanings or tendency towards the much-dreaded “race 
suicide’; quite the reverse is the case,.as it should be, if the 
movement has the vitality of a great uprising and revolution 
to endure.—Boston Transcript. 





The rapidity with which the equal suffrage movement is 
gaining strength compels the conclusion that it will not be long 
before women will be in full possession of the ballot in practi- 
cally all the States of the Union. This conclusion is inevitable, 
when the facts are dispassionately examined, without reference 
to personal opinions.—Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise. 





“At present woman is traversing man’s sphere in an at- 
tempt to reach her own place, and her place is in the council 
chamber, as well as at the cradle,” said the Rev. Mabel Irwin, 
in a recent sermon. “Once I feared that suffrage would take 
women from the home, but now I see that it will put them there 
more 4irmly. Motherhood is the greatest quality of woman, 
whether it is expressed towards her own children, towards all 
children, or towards some great movement. The council cham- 
ber is but the periphery of the sphere whose centre is the 
home, and the mother is equally needed in both.” 





It is a significant fact that there seems to have been no spon- 
taneous movement of women against equal suffrage in any of 
the Western States where suffrage amendments have been sub- 
mitted by the Legislature and are to be voted upon in November. 
In each case women employed by the anti-suffrage organizations 
at the East went out to the States where such amendments were 
pending, and with more or less difficulty organized a small anti- 
suffrage movement among the women there. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 








Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 


Illinois 
States Where Amendment is Now Before Voters 

House Senate Goes to Voters 
BEOMtORS 0 cescrcscccscoene 75-2 15-2 1914 
Nebraska by initiative..... 1914 
POTEGR cavccs seneeeeecces 49-3 19-3 1914 
North Dakota ...... eoosee the 31-19 1914 
Bouth Dakota ccscesccccces 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


TOWRA cccess covcsee eoccese 81-26 31-15 1916 
Massachusetts .....-seeee- 168-39 34-2 1915 
NeW Jersey ..ccccccccccce 49-4 15-3 1915 
Mew FORK cccccsccsevveess 125-5 40-2 1915 
Pennsylvania .... sscocses 131-70 26-22 1916 
States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way 
PENS 66 66064000504 b0F0 060 0sed dCs EOODESEREEO ES 1914 
GY sicascessveesscene pbdeenvenavesess ccccccscoe 2084 
CL 05 65:50:5400004 0EC rb 0000s bert ben Es ob eS ES 1914 


States Where Legislature Meets In 1914 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 





FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at 
$3.09 per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the 
past few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, 
lectures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one 
volume put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is tno 
its forty-fifth ycoar, and almost ali of the bound volumes from 
1870 to 1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for 
particulars. 
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If Illinois is the key to the suffrage 
movement in the East, it may be well 
to prove that Ohio is the lock. Success 
in the Buck-eye States in November 
will do more than anything else for 
victory next year in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and whatever other States will vote on 
the suffrage question at that time. 

In order that suffragists might thor- 
oughly understand the situation in 
this State, The Woman’s Journal ad- 
dressed a series of questions to the 
suffragists of the State, which have 
been answered in detail, largely by 
Mr. H. P. Boynton, secretary of the 
Ohio Men's League for Equal Suf- 
frage. 


HELPS AND HURTS 


QUESTION 1—What handicaps and 
helps have you in winning this fall? 
Lack of money has always been the 
chief obstacle to more effective suf. 
frage work in Ohio. While the State 
has been the seat of an ardent suffrage 





movement for sixty-four years, it has 
never enlisted strong pecuniary sup- 
port nor educated its adherents to give 
systematically what they might give. 

This handicap is more than offset by 
the spirit of determination and har- 


mony among the workers. There has 


never been a hint of jealousy or divi 
sion among Ohio suffragists. ‘One ana 


all, they have enlisted for the entire 
campaign, and they look upon leader 
ship as anything but an object of 
envy. 

There are few wealthy women 
among the active suffragists of the 
State, and none of them identified 
with the State organization. No sin- 
gle officer of the Association draws a 
cent of salary, and some of the active 
organizers are contributing not only 
their time, but their expenses. Any 
business organization in the State 
could take lessons in economy and effi- 
ciency from the suffrage headquarters, 
where every dollar is made to go so far 
that the rim wears off. There are 
limits to what money can accomplish 
honestly in politics, but a lack of 
money for the ordinary expenses is a 
galling handicap. 

So far as external conditions go, the 
greatest handicap is the apparent dis- 
position of the voters and the press to 
regard woman suffrage as a mere aid 
to prohibition. This hampers the pres- 
entation of the case by its friends and 
aligns against suffrage the most Dit- 
ter opposition of the liquor power. 
Whatever a suffragist may think on 
the liquor question, it is a handicap 
to be obliged to discuss suffrage only 
in its relation to liquor, and this, ap- 
parently, is what a large part of the 
publie expects. 

To offset this handicap there are 
signs of one of Ohio’s periodical “dry” 
waves. The licensing system has lim- 
ited saloons and thrown out of busi- 
ness a large number of former saloon- 
keepers who are bitter toward the 
brewery propaganda that resulted in 
license. These men and their follow- 
ers are not infrequently voting “dry” 
as a matter of revenge. The vote on 
State-wide prohibition to be taken this 
fall insures the presence of every 
“dry” partisan at the polls. 

The greatest encouragement comes 
from the spontaneous growth of suf- 
frage sentiment beneath the surface, a 
fruition from the campaign of two 
years ago, assisted by the widespread 
discussion of suffrage at more than a 
hundred Chautauquas in rural towns. 
On one circuit of fifty towns, Mrs. 
Robert LaFollette and Mrs. Glendower 
Evans alternately debated for suffrage. 

The press is receptive toward suf- 
frage news, and includes few avowed 
anti-suffrage organs. The Scripps-Mc- 
Rae League has five papers with more 
than half a million circulation in the 
State, and is counted upon to render 
aid. 
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CAMPAIGN QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ohio’s Handicaps and Helps, Elaborate and Effective Organization, Hosts of State’s Prominent People Back 
Suffrage Movement and Work for It—Vote in 1912—Attitude of Political Parties—General Characteris- 
tics of State and Large Cities—Summary of Advantages of Winning Full Franchise in Buckeye State 


THE MACHINE 


QUESTION 2—Give summary of 
State organization. 

Local home rule in suffrage organi- 
zation has been the keynote of Ohio’s 
success in arousing the State to the 
justice of political equality. The 
State officers have adhered to the idea 
that a suffrage organizer should be 





most effective in her own neighbor- 
hood. She knows it; she has, or 
should have, local standing which im- 
presses personal acquaintances. She 
can avoid offence to the minute local 
proprieties which are often all impor- 
tant, and over which a visitor may 
tread unknowingly. 

The State headquarters is in touch 
with suffrage workers in every one of 
Ohio's eighty-eight counties. In more 
than seventy, local county chairmen 
are actively engaged in building up 
county organization, holding meetings, 
distributing literature and assisting 
favorable publicity. 

These county organizations follow 
various plans, with varying degree of 
effectiveness. The aim of the State 
headquarters is to lend every possible 
aid and suggestion, but to leave final 
determination of questions of local 
policy to those nearest at hand. There 
is the closest co-operation in literature 
and publicity, and the State assigns 
speakers, but always with regard to 
local preferences. 

Another distinctive Ohio idea is the 
ise of large squads of organizers. Ex- 
verience shows that five women invad- 
ing a quiescent county or city can ac- 
complish more than the same number 
acting singly in five different cities. 
Numbers impress the locality and pre- 
serve the ardor of the workers them- 
selves. Few women, acting singly, do 
ill of the various things that an or- 
zanizer needs to do. In a crew of 
five, there is a division of labor be- 
tween speakers and organizers. 

One group of organizers has been 
busy, stimulating local organization in 
leven counties ever since August 1. 
From October 1 onward, it is expected 
to have four crews in the field. The 
most effective field manazers are Miss 
Zara du Pont and Miss Florence Allen, 


while Mildred Hadden, Elizabeth 
Schauss, Greta Coleman, Emily 
Wheeler, Irene Garrity, Maud Ly- 


mann, Helen Gilchrist, Virginia Curtis 
Smith, have done valiant work as 
speakers and organizers. The youth 
of a majority of the field organizers 
has greatly enhanced their enthusiasm 
and effectiveness. Many of them have 
been college girls. 

Cuyahoga County, embracing Cleve- 
land, has the largest local organiza- 
tion, and the most systematic distribu- 
tion of work. Seven thousand women 
are enrolled in this county, and each 
has definite assignment of work to do. 
Franklin County, which includes Co- 
lumbus, is an example of a good ur- 
ban organization of a different type. 
With numbers proportionately as large 
as Cleveland, Columbus suffrazists ex- 
cel in taking advantage of sudden op- 
portunities. They are the best “min- 
ute men” in the State, and secure the 
most favorable publicity. 

Stark County may be cited as a good 
example of organization in a county 
of medium population. There are city 
organizations in Canton, Massillon, Al- 
liance and Louisville and township or- 
ganizations in each rural community. 

Vinton County, a strictly rural 
county, has chairmen in every town- 
ship, a majority of them being men. 
Sub-chairmen are active in nearly 
every school district. 

Perry County presents an oddity in 
having no county organization, but ten 
local committees in as many different 
towns. 

The Deer Creek Club of Portage 
County is notable as a rural organiza- 
tion, embracing the southeast portion 
of the county which has been active 
for-several years. 

These are cited as examples of types 
of organization, without any intent to 
award honorable mention, for which 





there is certainly not space. 








THE MEN BEHIND 


QUESTION 3—Who are your most 
prominent backers? 

Foremost among the backers of suf- 
frage in Ohio come the committee of 
five sponsors, in whose name the 
measure is being initiated. They are 
Dr. William Oxley Thompson, presi- 
dent of the State University; L. J. 
Taber, lecturer for the State Grange; 
Thomas McNamara, Youngstown at- 
torney; Prof. A. R, Hatton of the chair 
of political science at Western Re- 
serve University, and W. B. Kil- 
patrick of Warren, chairman of the 
judiciary committee in the Ohio 
House. 

Among other friends may be men- 
tioned: 

Brand Whitlock, minister to Bel- 
gium. 

W. G. Sharp, minister to France. 

Newton D. Baker, Mayor of Cleve- 
land. 

Washington Gladden, D.D., prom- 
inent ~reacher and author. 

Frank M. Gorman, the Cincinnati 
judge who brought about the indict- 
ment and trial of Boss Cox. 

A, L. Garford, auto manufacturer 
and candidate for the Senate. 

James R. Garfield, former member 
of Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

William Littleford, former Cincin- 
nati judge. 

J. V. Denny, professor of English at 

Ohio State University. 
Frank Hillenkamp of Toledo, forme: 
personal liberty leader in the Ohio 
Senate and vice-president of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance. 

Robert Crosser, Congressman-at- 
Large. 

Isaac R. Sherwood, Congressman. 

S. D. Fess, Congressman. 

Daniel Kiefer of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the Fels Fund Commission. 

Among Ohio college presidents, be- 
sides Dr. Thompson, who have en- 
dorsed woman suffrage, may be men- 
tioned Henry Churchill King of Ober- 
lin, Charles F, Thwing of Western Re- 
serve, Albert Edward Smith of Ohio 
Northern, W. H. McMaster of Mt. 
Union-Scio, Louis Edward Holden of 
Wooster, Charles G. Heckert of Wit- 
tenburg, Albert Louis Breslich of Bald- 
win-Wallace, J. Knox Montgomery of 
Muskingum, Jane Scherzer of Oxford 
College for Women, W. S. Scarbor- 
ough of Wilberforce, P. R. Kolbe of 
Akron and Charles A. Cockayne of 
Toledo. 

Many others might be mentioned 
who have won note in some locality or 
field of effort. Most of the women 
active in the suffrage movement are 
best known in that connection. Many 
of them, however, have held places 
of prominence in the school organiza- 
tion of their respective towns. Mrs. 
Upton, Mrs. Pauline Steinem of Tole- 
do, Miss Emma Perkins and Mrs, Ar- 
nold Green of Cleveland, Mrs. Dora 
Sandoe Bachman of Columbus, Mrs. 
Emma §, Olds of Elyria (commander 
of the Lady Maccabees), Miss Edith 
Campbell of Cincinnati and Dean Emi- 
lie McVea of University of Cincinnati, 
are among those who have held places 
on school boards. Miss Harriet 
Keeler of Cleveland is the author of 
many text books and filled the office 
of superintendent of schools in Cleve- 
land for one year. 


THE VOTE IN 1912 


QUESTION 4—Has the suffrage 
question been submitted to the voters 
before? What was the vote and what 
were the reasons for defeat? 

Ohio voted adversely on the suffrage 
question September 3, 1912, by a ma- 
jority of 87,455. The affirmative vote 
was 249,420 and the negative vote 
336,875. 

The election was specially called for 
the submission of 42 constitutional 
amendments submitted by a conven- 
tion which had been in session five 
months. The initiative and referen- 
dum, the liquor question, the tax ques- 
tion, capital punishment, direct prima- 
ries, judicial reform, workingmen’s 
compensation, the eight-hour day and 
other absorbing issues were presented, 











making it difficult for suffrage to se- 


cure the concerted support from its 
triends that may be expected when 
they are not sv engrossed in other is- 
sues, A cons.derable part of the radi- 
cal element concentrated its whole 
effort on the adoption of the initiative 
and referendum, frankly - excusing 
themselves from suffrage activity on 
the plea that direct legislation would 
leave the door-perpetually open for 
the adoption of suffrage whenever the 
voters were ready to endorse it, while 
the failure of the 1. and R. would be a 
barrier to future suffrage campaigns. 

Under the circumstances the vote 
was most gratifying. The suffrage 
question was new to thousands upon 
thousands of voters. Their first 
judgment was naturally adverse and 
in scores of known instances opposi- 
tion has changed since to warm ap- 
proval. 

The suffrage amendment was fought 

vigorously by the German-American 
Alliance and the Personal Liberty 
League. They spent money freely to 
defeat it. Political agencies repre- 
senting allied employers also worked 
against it. The campaign was con- 
ducted with spirit and skill by women, 
many of whom were inexperienced in 
politics and who were bereft of the 
active male assistance that would 
normally be theirs. 
More men voted for the woman suf- 
frage amendment than ever voted for 
it in any State where women have 
been enfranchised. More votes were 
cast on this amendment than on any 
other. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


QUESTION 5—What is the political 
situation in Ohio? Which party is 
dominant? 

Formerly counted as a safely Re 
publican State, Ohio has _ recently 
elected three successive Democratic 
governors and the re-election of Gov: 
ernor James M. Cox, Democrat, seems 
assured. 

Division of the opposition into two 
camps, Republican and Progressive, 
explains the apparent certainty. There 
is considerable opposition to the Cox 
administration, but the Governor 
easily overcame the opposition in his 
own party at the primary, and there 
is no longer any prospect that the op- 
position on election day will unite 
largely in one party. The Republicans 
have the traditional appeal, but lack 
cohesion and leadership. The Pro 
gressives are led by able men but suf- 
fer the handicap incident to any new 
cause. 

Early in the year there was a de- 
termined effort to “get together” the 
two branches of the Republican fam- 
ily and a few prominent defections 
were reported from the Progressive 
ranks. To encourage the movement, 
Republican leaders adopted a tone 
favorable to certain progressive re- 
forms, among them woman suffrage. 
This led to a general hope of a Re- 
publican endorsement for the suffrage 
amendment. This prospect faded 
when it became apparent that there 
was to be no general “get together” 
movement. 

The situation crystalized in the 
party conventions on August 25, when 
the platforms were adopted. 

The Democratic Party is sponsor 
for the existing liquor license law and 
its control of the liquor-licensing ma- 
chinery of the State brings it into 
close alliance with the brewing in- 
terests, which have always’ been 
accustomed to contribute heavily in 
Ohio political campaigns. The brew- 
ers being unalterably opposed to suf- 
frage, it has been evident for some 
time that the Democrats would be 
silent on the subject, although thou- 
sands of the most ardent Democrats 
are equal suffragists. In its final 
form, the Democratic platform en- 
dorseg all the acts of the Cox admin- 
istration and is silent on all pending 
measures. 

The Republican convention was 
dominated by county office seeking in- 
terests and nothing in the platform is 
calculated to give offense to any pos- 
sible shade of opinion. Suffrage is 












and the mere promise is registered to 
“enforce” the result when it has been 
registered by the people. 

The Progressive convention was 
emphatic in its declaration for suf- 
frage and, in general, as fearless as 
the Republicans were timid. Anti- 
saloon enthusiasm was the dominant 
‘note of the convention, which ensures 
the party both strong support -and 
strong opposition. 

Of the six leading candidates for 
Governor and United States Senator, 
four are advocates of woman suffrage. 
These are Frank Willis, for Governor 
and Warren G. Harding for Senator 
on the Republican ticket, and James 
R. Garfield and Arthur L. Gar- 
ford on the Progressive ticket. 
Governor Cox and his Senatorial run- 
ning mate, Timothy S. Hogan, have 
never committed themselves against 
suffrage and are privately quoted as 
receptive to suffrage doctrine, but the 
exigencies of the party situation will 
keep them silent on the subject. 

QUESTION 6—What are the gen- 
eral characteristics of the State and 
of the large cities? 

Ohio as a populated commonwealth 
is a little more than a hundred years 
old and the active men and women 
of today number many thousands who 
trace their ancestry back three or 
four generations on Buckeye soil. 
The southern and central portion was 
first populated by a Virginian and 
Pennsylvania stock, while the north- 
ern portion was settled by New Eng- 
landers under the guidance of the 
Connecticut Land Company. 

With all the changes that time has 
brought, this line of demarcation be- 
tween Northern Ohio and Southern 
Ohio in matters of political sentiment 
has never been eradicated. Southern 
Ohio has usually dominated in poli- 
ics and has won for the State its 
reputation for effective political or- 
zanization, while the northern portion 
has been the more fertile soil for each 
new political movement based upon 
fresh conceptions of human liberty. 
Organization has been a mania in 
Ohio from earliest times. The State 
is distinguished by having the great- 
est number of collegiate institutions 
in the Union, no less than thirty-eight. 
It also furnished the site for more 
than a score of community experi- 
ments, usually based on some kind of 
religious or economic enthusiasm. It 
was the seat of a_ strong abolition 
movement, the course of the “under- 
ground railway” for fleeing slaves. It 
did its share in the Civil War and 
furnished more Union officers, either 
through birth or residence, than any 
other northern State. War reputa- 
tions helped to seat five of the six 
Ohio-born Presidents in the White’ 
House. Its geographical position, 
coupled with the fact that it formerly 
held its elections in October, one 
month prior to the general election 
in the country at large, made it a 
Pivotal State in national campaigns, 
resulting in floods of oratory and lib- 
eral use of campaign funds which 
have had a lasting influence on po- 
litical customs, 

Ohio’s immigration commenced with 
a German influx following the Revo- 
lution of 1848, which continued ac- 
tively for forty years and permeated 
the whole State. The more recent 
heavy influx has been from Austro- 
Hungary and the Slavic countries of 
eastern Europe, besides Bohemia. It 
has an Italian contingent of moderate 
size and very few Scandinavians. 
Cleveland is the center of the newer 
immigration. Of its 560,663 inhabi- 
tants, 223,908 are of foreign parentage, 
and 195,703 foreign born, leaving only 
140,762 natives of native parentage, 
including more than 8,000 negroes. 
Although this population brings with 
it some of the old-world prejudice 
against suffrage, it is, as a whole, 4 
remarkably enlightened voting popu- 
lation, partly due to the wonderful 
educational genius of Tom L. Johnson 
in his ten years’ fight for democratic 
ideals. 

Cincinnati was one of the early 
strongholds of the German-American, 
and German sentiment still predom!- 
nates, although influx from Kentucky 
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much more American than Cleveland, 
so far as actual figures are concerned. 
It is a center of the brewing industry, 
and local sentiment regards woman 
suffrage as a mere auxiliary to prohi- 
bition. 

Toledo has had an experience sim- 
ilar to that of Cleveland, through the 
leadership of two successive mayors, 
Sam Jones and Brand Whitlock.- Co- 
lumbus, the State capital, is permeat- 
ed with the atmosphere of profession- 
al politics, but recent civic move- 
ments have been most hopefully con- 
ducted and the town is asserting itself 
as more than a job-mart. Dayton, 
Youngstown, Akron, Canton, Spring- 
field and -Lorain are thriving indus- 
trial cities, and a score more might 
be mentioned that have outgrown the 
farming-center character and are ex- 
periencing the enthusiasm and the 
pains of the future metropolis every- 
where. 

Ohio’s farming population is of min- 
gled Anglican and German descent. It 
has been drawn upon heavily to people 
the cities, not merely of Ohio, but of the 
nation at large, and the selection has 
left a rural remainder conservative in 
its tendencies, yet profoundly inter- 
ested in moral questions and con- 
scious of a duty to guard and chastise 
the benighted denizen of the wicked 
city 

No single movement has flavored 
Ohio's activity in the last twenty 
years more than warfare against the 
saloon. Ohio is the home of the Anti- 
saloon League and has four different 
kinds of local option laws, ranging in 
the area affected from a mere city 
block to an entire county. Five years 
ago there was an avalanche of tem- 
perance votes that dried some fifty- 
six of the eighty-eight counties in the 
State. The “wets” regained some of 
the lost territory, and in 1912 an 
effort was made to take the question 
out of politics by means of a license 
system. Nevertheless, the question 
bobs up regularly and furnishes a 
criterion by which many causes and 
most men in politics are judged. 

More recently the anti-Catholic 
agitation has obscured other issues in 
the minds of an army of voters. This 
question has resulted in sevéral local 
political respects, but its effect on 
State politics and the suffrage ques- 
tion in particular remains to be seen. 


THE BENEFIT 


QUESTION 7—What will be the 
chief benefit of winning suffrage in 
Ohio? 

The impulse to democratic thought 
and the gain in breadth and self re- 
spect to women will be the chief bene- 
fits of suffrage in Ohio, as elsewhere. 

The greatest specific service that 
women can do to Buckeye politics is 
to break up the habit of party voting 
and to concentrate attention upon 
measures rather than candidates. 
There is ample proof from suffrage 
States that the woman's vote tends to 








“Delay all my fault,” wired Mrs. 


County petitions were 
missing. 
day.” 
By the next mail the Gallia County 
petitions arrived with full quota of 
names, 





out representation is tyranny.” Such 
was the legend on large yellow slips 
which many Ohio women enclosed in 
the envelopes with their tax payments, 
County treasurer’s offices proved a 
splendid place to secure signers. Tax- 
payers standing in line could see at 
least one argument for suffrage. 





kamp of Toledo, an officer of the Ger- 

man-American Alliance, which is a 

“personal liberty” organization. 
Although rebuked for his views and 


stood before a State gathering of the 
Alliance and said: 
is right and will come. America needs 
it to complete her democracy.” 





Mayor Newton D. Baker spent some 
time investigating militancy while in 
England this year. He came back and 
reported that it was as much an enig- 
ma as ever. 

“But I am convinced that the coun- 
try at large sympathizes with them,” 
he said. 





Rather than wait for a train, a 
group of State organizers walked be- 
tween two Richland county towns. 
The chance this afforded them to talk 
things over with farmers was so wel- 
come that they now walk whenever 
opportunity is offered. 

The party are all young girls under 
the chaperonage of Mrs. Vail of 
Columbus. They are Greta Coleman 
of Boston, Mildred Hadden of Perry, 
Elizabeth Schauss of Toledo and Em- 
ily Wheeler of Canton. 





Elizabeth Schauss is the girl who 
secured more than 1,400 signers to pe- 
titions. Once she shoveled oats from 
a box car for a half hour on a hot day 
to secure the signatures of a gang of 
workers. She was repeatedly ejected 
from factories by hostile foremen, al- 
though workmen usually signed her 
petition willingly. 

In a similar situation, Mildred Had- 
den once tarred a shed roof to prove 
that women are not afraid to work. 

Elizabeth Schauss, Mildred Hadden 
and Mrs. Marshall of Dayton, the 
three women getting the largest num 
ber of names to the petition, are, as a 
reward, carrying thé Ohio banner in 





do both of these things. 


the parade today in Cleveland. 


paign fund. 
“Little daughter born to-| meeting, Mrs. Upton waved a newly 
contributed $2 bill and said: 
was earned raising onions.” 


even of a suffragist. 


OHIO CAMPAIGN SIDELIGHTS 


Women who earn their money by 


George Bovie of Gallipolis to State/hard work have done their full share 
headquarters, when queried to knoW/to maintain the State’s meagre cam- 
why Gallia 


In a Cleveland mass 
“This 


“No, no!” cried a weather-beaten 


woman in the back of the hall, “It was 
tomatoes.” 


Fifteen dollars earned in girden 


“Paid under protest; taxation with-| tuck came all the way from Wiscon- 
sin in a recent letter. 





Mrs. Mary Rininger of Shelby, one 


of the recognized “business men” of 
that village, is a suffragist. 
moted a clean-up day last spring, and 
when the boxes and barrels of refuse 
were lined up on the curbs awaiting 
. disposal, Mrs. Rininger’s bill-posting 

One of the most courageotis friends | squad put a large “Votes for Women” 
of suffrage in Ohio is Frank Hillen-| label on each one. 


She pro- 





Mrs. T. J. Bray of Youngstown, 


whose husband is president of the 
Republic Steel Company, 
denied an endorsement for another suffrage work is better than a college 
term in the State Senate, Hillenkamp | eqycation. 


says that 


“T learned more about mankind and 


“Woman suffrage} ~omankind in taking a petition from 
house to house 
neighborhood than I could have se- 
cured any other way,” she says. 


in a wage-earning 





There are limits to the sufferance 
One loyal rural 
worker wrote to the State headquar- 
ters explaining that she was 61 years 
old, was in the midst of canning and 
that her son was laid up with a broken 


leg. 


“And they wanted me to ride a 


horse in the parade,” she added, “but 


I said it was too much. I will do any- 


thing in reason.’ 





Mrs. Elvira J. Bushnell of Cleveland 
wanted to go to the Salem convention 
of 1850, but her parents told her she 
was too young, only 16. This year she 
wanted to go on the Salem memorial 
pilgrimage and some folks said she 
was too old, 80. But Cleveland suffra- 
gists took her, after all, as a guest of 
honor. 

A resident of the Jones Home for 
the Aged, Mrs Bushnell has enrolled 
all but three inmates in the suffrage 
party. 








The Equal Franchise Society of 
Philadelphia has opened Headquar- 
ters at 35 South Ninth street, where 
it will have a reading room of suf- 
frage literature and will keep on sale 
preserves, plants, fancy articles, 
children’s goods, etc., to raise funds 
for the cause. 





The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Philadelphia has planned to install a 
Red Cross departinent at headquar- 
ters and collect funds for the ellevia- 





The Toasterette— 
crisp, buttered with 
best butter, salted— 
a table necessity, a 
luncheon essential— 
a popular member of 
the Educator family 
of 29 crackers— 
every taste satisfied 
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PILGRIMAGE WILL 
GO TO ROCHESTER 


New York State to Be Covered 
by Suffrage Automobiles in 
October 








The New York State Suffrage Con- 
vention at Rochester the second week 
of October has called forth a most un- 
usual demonstration. This is the last 
State Convention before the suffrage 
amendment goes to the voters in 
1915, and adl suffragists of the State 
are keen to learn just how far the 
work has progressed and how much 
work remains to be done. These 
State-wide demonstrations appeal to 
the women as never before. 

The State-wide Pilgrimage is 4a 
picturesque idea. In each of the 150 
Assembly Districts in the State, the 
local organizations are planning open 
air demonstrations to precede the 
Pilgrimage. In the cities, street cor- 
ner meetings; in the country, autc 
trips and speeches from hamlet to 
hamlet; in the smaller cities, a whirl- 
wind speaking tour in each ward o? 
the city. Everywhere banners fly- 
ing, literature given out and signa: 
tures asked! 

The Roadside posters in blue and 
yellow proclaiming “Votes for Wo- 
men” in 1915 will be posted on the 
trees, fences and bulletin boards in 
the country. In the cities, where the 
laws of posting are more strict, the 
windows of every empty store on the 


inches in diameter will be added in 
profusion. All the local work will 
add to the agitation and curiosity will 
be at its height as the through-ex- 
press automobiles from all parts of 
the State will whiz by with their 
brilliant decorations and banners. 

The express routes are carefully 
planned, up the east side of the Hud- 
son, up the west side, across the 
southern section, down from the Ad- 
irondacks, along the northern lake 
section, all to concentrate on Roches- 
ter. At noon, when stops are made 
there will be luncheon and speaking. 
At night, dinners, banquets and even- 
ing meetings. Every stop will be 
utilized to take advantage of the out- 
side speakers who are. passing 
through. Every district has been 
asked to obtain permits for speaking 
for the days preceding the Conven- 
tion. 

Picture the yellow-decked cars hy 
ing along the roads of the Empir- 
State, for three days, all converging 
on Rochester. Here a formal pro- 
cession of the Pilgrimage cars will 
make an impressive entry into the 
city culminating in a great series 2% 
street meetings. Probably no Con- 
vention Nas ever received better ad- 
vertisement, and the big evening ral- 
lies in the Convention Hall are sure 
to be packed with interested audt- 
ences. Victory in 1915 will certainly 
be immensely helped by the great 
Pilgrimage Automobile tour of New 
York, 





One million, two hundred and twen- 


ty-seven thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-three pamphlets, leaflets, fly- 
ers and booklets setting forth the ar- 


woman 





main streets will bear the posters. 
Bright yellow, round stickers about 4 | 


guments for and results of 
suffrage, have been sold and distrib- 
uted in the three summer months 
from June 24 to September 16, by the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. Over five thou- 
sand yellow votes for women balloons, 
two thousand fans, some fifteen hun- 
dred suffrage postal cards, nine thou- 
sand buttons declaring the wearer a 
suffragist, a thousand lead pencils and 
ten thousand of the most approved 
sanitary drinking cups bearing the in- 
scription, “Drink to the success of 
woman suffrage in 1915,” were re- 
ported sold. Hundreds of dainty nov- 
elties and toys were also listed, The 
bulk of this big dispursal of propa- 
ganda for the ballot has been throug 
the county fairs, picnics and Chautau- 
quas. 





At the recent convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, resolutions were 
passed urging the Red Cross Society 
not to encourage the making of gar- 
ments by unpaid labor. 





LATEST CAMPA 


VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
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Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage fallacies. It 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Send for sample. 


covers many States and many arguments. 
BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
sample, 


tion of suffering in Europe. As au- 
thorized representatives of the Na- 
tional Red Cross, the association will 
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Short and to the point. Send for 
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Illustrated. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





At the recent annual convention of 
the International Association of Steam 
and Operating Engineers it was voted 
to have the organization of a woman’s 
auxiliary organization absolutely in- 
dependent of the men. 





A proposal to grant women equal 
rights with men in church affairs was 
approved Monday at Ottawa, Ont., by 
a committee to which it was referred 
by the Methodist general conference, 
in session there. 





The headquarters of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association is in the Ma- 
sonic building in Warren. Local head- 
quarters are kept constantly open in 
eight cities—Cleveland, Toledo, Can- 
ton, Youngstown, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Lima and Oberlin. 





Ohio has a Men’s League for Equal 
Suffrage, with headquarters at 119 
Williamson building Cleveland. Will- 
jam Littleford of Cincinnati is presi- 
dent; Prof. J. V. Denney of Ohio 
State University, J. R. Alexander of 
Zanesville and Thomas McNamara of 
Youngstown, vice-president; H. P. 
Boynton of Cleveland, secretary, and 
J. B. Merrill of Toledo, treasurer. 
There are active sub-leagues in Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Youngs- 
town and Toledo. The State organiza- 
tion has individual members in more 
than thirty towns and cities. 


The Woman’s Journal is indebted 
this week to Mr. H. P. Boynton, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Men’s League for 
Equal Suffrage, who prepared most of 
the Ohio material. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss 
Florence Luscomb of Boston left that 
city this week to aid in the campaign 
in Ohio. Both Mrs. Park and Miss 
Luscomb were among the principal 
Speakers in the 1912 campaign in 
Ohio. 





Pessimistic suffragists should have 
been present at the Democratic con- 
vention held in Baltimore city, say» 
the Maryland Suffrage News, to see 
how tremendously public opinion in 
the Democratic camp has changed 
since William Jennings Bryan es- 
poused the cause of woman suffrage. 
A delegation of suffragists was on 
hand before the convention opened 
and distributed Bryan flyers, and 
Democrats who have heretofore _re- 
fused to look at a suffrage leaflet took 
the Bryan flyers, folded them up care 
fully and put them in their pockets 
After all, there is nothing more potent 
for reform than a good example, ane 
where the leader of the Democratic 
Party leads, a certain large proportion 
of the members are certain to follow. 








solicit public funds through their own 


channel. 





The report that Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick would retire this fall from suf- 
frage work is without foundation. In 
an interview in the Chicago Herald, 
Mrs. McCormick said that the report 
probably grew out of her reiterated 
statement that she was “not a candi- 
jJate for the presidency of the Illinois 
E. S. A., and would not consider serv- 
ing another year on the board,” and 
was “most emphatically not a candi- 
date for the presidency of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation to succeed Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw.” 





New Suffrage Literature. 

ADDRESS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, By 
genstee Works, 5c each; 55c doz.; $3.50 
un. 
A REASONABLE REFORM, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, lc each; 10c doz.; 80c 
hun. 

W. J. BRYAN ON VOTES FOR WOM- 
EN, le each; 10c doz.; 80c hun. 

FLYERS 90c per 1,000; $8.00 per 10,000. 
“BECAUSE” (In French and in Polish). 
CATHOLIC OPINIONS. 

UNITED STATES SENATORS ON 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

WOMEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 

- 8&5 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “74e Woman's 
oe apepall If you have a book or a book- 
et, 2 magazine or a newspa to bring 
out, write us. Open day ind night, 

E. L. Guimes Oompany. 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 


A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
prominent suffrage leaders. 
By Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
mothers. Send for sample. 


THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig). 
sional woman. Send for sample. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE, 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE, 

A TRUE STORY. 

THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. 

COLORED MAP. 

ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 

SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


585 Boylston Street 
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A brief answer to anti-suffrage charges against 
Send for sample. 


4 
MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 4 
A powerful and womanly appeal for votes for ¢ 


A new point of view—that of the profes- 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.25. 
EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per doz.; 75 cents per 100. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50 cents. 

Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, $3.00. 

Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 
Order from 
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SONG POEMS WANTE 


4 for publication immediately. Write today. 
Dugdale Co.. Studio 1210 Washingtan, D. C 





We will com 
pose music to 





your vesrse in 
seem to have quit, leaving it to the 


weather—Brockton Times. 


Bigger crowds than ever are turn- 
ing out to hear the suffrage speeches 


and about Boston. The antis 
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of the University of Wyoming. 








TEN DOLLARS FOR ONE VOLUME 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 1s70—for the Library 
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intangible benefits came on August 25, 
when the political party conventions 
met in Columbus for the purpose of 
adopting platforms. Ohio has a di- 
rect primary law for the nomination 
of candidates and, on a day prescribed 
by law all of those candidates plus 
certain party-functionaries meet and 
formulate the platforms of their re- 
spective parties. The Progressives, 
of course, endorsed suffrage heartily, 
as did the Socialists. The Prohi- 
bitionists merged with the Progre;-- 
sives, who adopted a “dry” plank. The 
only fighting ground was in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions, 
and these gatherings hedged them- 
selves around with rules whic. made 
the fight as difficult as possible. No 
proposal could be entertained until 
after it had been referred to a reso- 
lutions committee, and the commit- 
tees were chosen with great care to 
prevent a stampede for any danger 
ously new policy. 

The Democrats were corpleting a 
successful administration, and it was 
decreed by the party powers that the 
platform should merely “point with 
pride” to what was accomplishéd and 
promise nothing for the _ future. 
Against this mandate Florence Allen 
used her eloquence in vain, but she 
won the enthusiastic approval of the 
committee members and many dele- 
gates who confessed that she made 
them “see” the suffrage issue for the 
first time. Rose Moriarty and Mrs. 
Upton had a similar experience with 
the Republicans. So much individual 
roused amonz the 
delegates that the committee did not 
dare either to mention or ignore suf- 


enthusiasm was 


frage and made a vague allusion to 
it under the head of 
ures.” 


“initiated meas- 
Extreme pie-hunger dictated 
a wish to avoid any scene on the floor 
of the convention, and not one of the 
friends of suffrage could be found who 
would force a vote of delegates. How- 
Frank Willis and Warren G. 
Harding, candidates respectively for 
Governor and Senator, both an- 
nounced that they would vote and 
speak for the suffrage amendment. 


ever, 


The publicity attending their efforts 
was enormous. Suffrage furnished al- 
most the only feature of the show that 
was not on the program. For days 
before newspapers speculated, and for 
days afterward politicians explained. 
“We do not feel that suffrage was 
singled out for a rebuke,” said Mrs. 
Upton, “since the conventions ignored 
every other modern issue Political 
timidity, not opposition, kept our cause 
out of at least one platform. The 
caution of the Republicans was such 
that they mentioned only one man by 
name—Abraham Lincoln—and he was 
To the Progressives the 
same day she expressed pleasure at 


a suffragist.” 


standing in the presence of men who 
were not afraid. 

Phe campaign has been actively 
waged since March and has_ been 
fraught with inspiring incidents. One 
of the most striking was a pilgrimage 
in June to the scene of the second 
American Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, which met at Salem sixty-four 
years ago. A mass meeting was held 
in the Friends Church where the con- 
vention of 1850 was held. A note- 
worthy feature was the presence of 
Caroline Stanton Addams of Cleve- 
land, who had been one of the secre- 
taries of the earlier convention. The 
presentation of the metropolitan page- 
ant, “A Dream of Freedom,” at Cleve- 
land theatre in May drew two im- 
mense audiences and stirred the city 
to its depths. Numerous sectional 
conferences have been held and scores 
of meetings addressed by local or 
natienal speakers. A _ series of fifty 
suffrage debates, mostly in the smaller 
centers, was promoted by a Chautau- 
qua concern and spread the suffrage 
gospel most effectively. The affirma- 
tive in these debates was taken alter- 
nately by Mrs. Robert LaFollette and 
Mrs. Glendower Evans. Great good 
was accomplished by other Chautau- 
qua speakers, who were almost unani- 
mously arrayed on the right side of 
this question and did not hesitate to 
tell their sentiments. Among the 
most effective @f them was Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, who argued woman’s inability 
to preserve a clean cuisine unless she 


could reach beyond the kitchen and | 


into the factory and market, where 
her food products originated. 


As this paper goes to press the small nuwher of women could be| come the greatest help. 


VIGOROUS FIGHT IN OHIO 
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(Continued {rom Page 265) 


is under way, a parade of the active 
sympathizers from all over the State 
held in Cleveland. 

The speaking campaign, so far, has 
included only a few large mass meet- 
ings, but a vast number of brief ad- 
dresses on the programs of other or- 
ganizations, as well as street meet- 
ings, held chiefly in crowded residence 
sections. Among the outside speak- 
ers to render service in the State 
have been Carrie Chapman Catt, Jane 
Addams, Maud Wood Park, Mrs. J. 
Wells Wentworth, Doris Stevens, Frau 
Rosika Schwimmer, Mrs. Robert ™M. 
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MAKE WAR ON WAR! 


ADVOCATE 
World-Wide Disarmament 
with an International Court 
Properly Policed 





















































Top Row—Rose Moriarty, “Boss of E! 


dent. Below—Mrs, Dora Sandoe 
children, 




















~ CONGRESSMEN’S RECORDS - 





Congressional Committee Sends to Each State President Da‘a 
On Their Representatives 





This week the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the National American Woin- 
an Suffrage Association sends out 1o 
the presidents of the State Associa- 
tions and the chairmen of the congres- 


sional districts the complete data upon 
the records of the Senators and Con- 
gressmen in those States upon woman 


(Material for this colamn is furnished by the Congressional Committee of the 
National American Suffrage Associatien.) 


vested interests in our behalf, that 
fact, too,.should be given publicity. 
Thefe is nothing more anomalous in 
the world than a suffrage organization 
suppressing information about the 
progress of the suffrage movement, 
robbing its friends of the distinction 
and credit which they deserve from a 
timid and wholly gratuitous concern 


suffrage. 
This represents an 





| not make the stir which the so-called 
“black list’ has created in American 
politics. It is the plain humdrum sort 
of work with which women have been 
familiar since time began. It repre- 
sents the collection and diffusion of 
information, and whether that infor- 
mation is brought to bear upon na- 
tional politics rests, and must rest, 
wholly upon the women in the variotis 
States. The very least which any 
State organization can do, it seems to 
us, is to lay this data before women of 
the suffrage organizations in the State. 

That can do no harm. The data is 
something which every good citizen 
needs for his guidance. If Senator 
Blank is unalterably opposed to wom- 
an suffrage, the ordinary citizen may 
be safely trusted to assimilate that 
fact and be guided by it. If Senator 
Blank, on the other hand, is in favor 
of woman suffrage and has endured 
the mild raillery of his colleagues cr 
even the active opposition of certain 


enormous 
amount of work, but it will probably|Congress which are utterly hopeless 


for the feelings of its foes. 
Of course, there are delegations in 


from our point of view. There are 
delegations where the attitude ranges 
from polite dissembling to one of 
surly and ill-mannered hostility. These 
delegations feel perfectly secure from 
attack because they know, or fancy 
they know, the temper of their con- 
stituents upon this question. - 


In such cases we de not urge the 
women to modify their policy in the 
State. If they feel that the time is 
not ripe for them publicly to criticise 
the politicians who are opposed to 
them, the Congressional Committee 
has no desire to embarrass them in 
any way. All the co-operation we ask 
of them is that they help us to make 
good, when we say in Washington that 
we, as the Congressional Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A., are there to find 
out how they stand upon woman suf 
frage and to make sure that their con- 
stituents understand clearly their at- 
titude on that question. 

Is that too much for the National to 
ask of the States? If so, then it is 
perfectly illogical for the States to ex- 
pect the National to make any head- 
way with federal legislation. 

But after the little shock is over, 
after the women in the States realize 
that there ts nothing so terribly radi- 
cal after all in naming names and tell- 
ing the truth about politicians in pub- 
lic life, we believe that they will see 
how perfectly natural and simple and 
logical it is for the suffrage movement 
to force its enemies into the open. 
There is a great democratic awaken- 
ing in the land. We women believe in 
it. We believe that it will help. our 
movement. If we de believe in it, then 
we should not fear to trust to it the 
progress of our cause. 











however inexperienced and diffident, 


to circulate a petition and to argue 





PROMINENT OHIO SUFFRAGISTS 


yria”; Second Row, left to right— 


Florence E. Allen, field campaigner; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, pres- 
ident Ohio Woman Suffrage Association; Zara du Pont, first vice-presi- 


Bachman of Columbus and her two 








LaFollette, Mrs. Glendower Evans and 
Mrs. W. B. Owen. 

Men speakers have assisted most 
effectively and promise even greater 
activity during the balance of the cam- 
paign. Twice in Columbus and once 
in Cleveland, men of every political 
party have united on the platform to 
uphold the rights of women. Herbert 
S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, Mayor New- 
ton D. Baker and E. W. Doty of Cleve- 
land, member of the State Utilities 
Commission, and Daniel Poling, presi- 
dent of the Christian Endeavor Union, 
have been willing and effective on the 
stump, as have scores of men with 
more limited acquaintance and scope. 
The great volume of suffrage argu- 
ment from both men and women has 
come not from imported speakers nor 
from State organizers, but from lo- 
cal workers, speaking more or less in- 


proposal, hence there was no basis of 
appeal to the womanhood of the State 
until the proposal was actually sub- 
mitted. Forty-one other amendments 
were submitted at the same time and 
several of them engaged the voters’ 
attention much. more than the suf- 
frage amendment. To ask  inex- 
perienced women to organize and seek 
votes was too intangible a program for 
them to carry out, and the result was 
that many counties had no attention 
whatever, and in many others the 
work of suffrage education was of the 
most meagre. 

This year the first requisite was an 
initiative petition. When direct legis- 
lation was adopted in Ohio the re- 
actionary interests sought to make it 
as hard as possible by requiring a ten 
per cent. petition of the voters of the 
State and decreeing that half of that 





formally at gatherings of their neigh- 
bors. 


majority of eighty-five thousand is too 
great an obstacle to overcome in two 





; years overlook two or three important 


hopeful features. 

Two years ago the test of sentiment 
came as the result of a proposal by 
the constitutional convention. Only a 


number must have a pro rata distri- 
|} bution among forty-four counties. 


Those who believe that an adverse; This meant not only a need for hard 


but widespread work. It meant that 
; months before politics had commenced 


‘to wax hot in Ohio a considerable| men 


her case as she went. From such in- 


formal controversial beginnings some 
of the most effective campaign speak- 
ers were developed in only a few 
weeks. This definite task of name 
hunting built up effective organization 
in scores of towns where there had 
not been a flutter of suffrage activity 
before. 

Moreover, the canvass gave women 
a definite basis of prediction. One 
county that cast only 150 votes for 
suffrage two years before, secured a 
Petition of more than 400 names with- 
cut outside aid, and was among the 
first to send in its completed petition. 
Another county two years before had 
refused to permit Mrs. Upton to 
speak at the county fair. This year 
in May a banquet was arranged and 
a special invitation issued to her to 
attend and speak. In spite of counter 
attractions, 400 men, every seat being 
taken, attended the banquet and ap- 
plauded vociferously the sentiments of 
the suffrage speakers. 

While only the larger centers were 
effectively organized before, this year 
has seen the most thorough and en- 
couraging preparation in the villages 
and rural districts. Miss Zara duPont, 
first vice-president of the State or- 
ganization, who has been in the field 
more éontinuously than any other 
worker, says that it is exceptional to 
find more than a very few opponents 
of suffrage in the towns of moderate 
size. Notably conservative as a rule, 
Miss du Pont is most outspoken in her 
predictions of victory and she bases 
her opinion on the evidence of 
changed sentiment among average 
in average-sized communities. 


| Percentage of the voters of every|She is corroborated by Mrs. Dora 


county were polled with regard to 
| their belief on suffrage. 


Sandoe Bachman of Columbus, who is 
giving her whole time to the work and 


| 
| So the intended obstacle has be-| who has recently said, for the first 


It was a 


largest demonstration of the campaign effectively used in lobbying for this! simple task for a zealous worker, 


time in the campaign, that success is 
in sight. 





LAST LAUGHS 


“Why, Johnny, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

“We had -a free fignt, mother.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“There’s 23 fightin’ nationalities in 
our school, and only three stayed neu- 
tral.”"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“How's vacation, Johnnie?” “Bully! 
Fell off a shed, most got drowned, 
tipped over a beehive, was hooked by 
a cow, Jim Spindles licked me twice, 
an’ I got two stone bruises an’ a stiff 
neck!—Zion's Herald. 


“Have you anything to say before 
the sentence is pronounced against 
you?” asked the judge. 

“The only thing I’m kicking about,” 
answered the convicted burglar, “is 
bein’ identified by a man that kep’ his 
head under the bedclothes the whole 
time. That’s wrong.”—Puck. 


“Willie,” said the teacher, address- 
ing a bright-faced boy near the head 
of the class, “can you give me a fa- 
miliar example of the human body as 
it adapts itself to changed condi- 
tions?” 

“Sure!” was the confident rejoinder 
of the bright-faced boy. “My Uncle 
Jake gained 50 pounds in less than 
one year, and his skin never cracked.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Nearsighted Prof. Studley went to 
the barber's, took off his glasses, and 
was shaved. When the artist was 
done, he did not move. Other custom- 
ers arrived and the chair was needed. 
The head barber, suspecting that his 
learned patron had fallen asleep, 
asked his boy to wake him. The pro- 
fessor overheard. “No, my good man,” 
he said, “I am not asleep. The fact is, 
I am frightfully nearsighted. When 
I took my glasses off just now, I was 
no longer able to see myself in .the 
mirror opposite. Naturally, I sup- 
posed I had already gone home.”— 
New York Evening Post. 
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